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THE NATURE AND TASK 
OF LIBERAL JUDAISM 


JACOB B. AGUS 


Pragmatic, all too pragmatic were the 

issues and considerations which pro- 
duced the concatenation of organizations 
in American Jewish life. In the domain 
of religion as in the issues of public re- 
lations, the ideologists limped lamely 
after the managers, producing “philoso- 
phies” to order and justifying the ways 
of politicians to the community. 

In view of the rapid growth of Amer- 
ican Jewry in the past years, this situa- 
tion was probably inevitable. But must 
it be permanent? Must American Jewry 
in all future generations be confined to 
the grooves which were cut in the age 
of transition and confusion? We believe 
that it is high time for the logic of 
ideological integrity and inner consis- 
tency to assert itself in Jewish life, lest 
we court the multiple dangers of com- 
munal vulgarity and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy. Already the sinister symptoms of 
degeneracy can be seen on all sides. The 
“managers” are steadily taking over our 
religious as well as our philanthropic 
and communal institutions. For them, 
the “success” of whatever organization 
or campaign they happen to serve ranks 
as an end in itself. Bluff and propaganda 
come to take the place of idealism and 
education. The public is not to be edi- 
fied but persuaded, intellectuals and 
ideologists are not to be consulted but 


manipulated, ideas and ideals are not to 
be explored and served but exploited 
and sold by a new class of “spiritual 
salesmen.” 

It is idle to blame any one individual 
or organization for the misuse of power. 
The whole of Jewish life is today caught 
in a mad competitive struggle for pub- 
lic support. The “managers” know their 
trade. It is their business to debase the 
coinage of thought in order to facilitate 
the uncritical acceptance of campaigns. 
But they move to the center of the stage 
only when the intellectuals have neu- 
tralized each other. 

This essay is an attempt to reveal and 
clarify the true lines of division in Jew- 
ish ideology, to indicate the organiza- 
tional consequences of this division and 
to call for a course of action which 
would reinstate the logic of value and 
purpose in the Jewish community. 


II 


Whether we apply the methods of 
philosophical or psychological analysis 
to the understanding of the Jewish faith, 
we arrive at the same basic distinction 
between Fundamentalism and Liberal- 
ism. 

Psychologically, faith is either projec- 
tion or rejection, a movement toward 
the Infinite or a drawing away from its 
terrors. It is either man’s perpetual sub- 
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mission to the Glory of God in open- 
ness of soul, or it is man’s attempt to 
shield his soul against the Divine chal- 
lenge by surrounding himself with the 
safe walls of dogma and ritual. In its 
first form, faith is liberal, deriving from 
the inner life of the soul in its growth; 
it is an expression of love, courage, and 
integrity. It is always short of fulfill- 
ment, looking into open horizons; it is 
always a becoming never a possession. In 
the second form, faith is a reaction 
against the fear of the mystery beyond 
and the depths of one’s own being. It is 
the religion of the “authoritarian” per- 
sonality, who fears doubt and the dark 
unknown as the fiendish instruments of 
the devil, preferring comfortable and 
flattering dogmas to the uncertainties 
and anxieties of real life. It is the at- 
tempt to reduce the Divine to possessi- 
ble dimensions, so that it can be signed, 
sealed, and delivered in perpetuity. 

Philosophically, liberalism examines 
all truth by reference to the living val- 
ues of man’s intelligence and conscience, 
while fundamentalism relies on an ex- 
tra-human source of truth, a book or 
set of books, an institution or a quasi- 
magical person. 

Liberalism may or may not reject eth- 
nicism, but it always subjects ethnic feel- 
ings and aims to moral-rational scrutiny. 
It clings neither to an ideal past nor 
to a fancied picture of the ideal future, 
since its yardstick is the living Word of 
God in the heart of man. Hence it is 
neither archaistic nor futuristic in cul- 
ture and religion, as it is neither reac- 
tionary nor revolutionary in social life 
and politics. The liberal works within 
history, but he examines all things in 
the light of supra-historical principles. 

Seeds of both Liberalism and Funda- 
mentalism are scattered abundantly in 


our great tradition, so that partisans of 
both viewpoints may cogently claim to 
uphold “genuine,” or “authentic,” or 
“normative” Judaism. The rich and 
variegated dialectic of historic Judaism 
was not forced into rigid molds by the 
ruthless power of a central authority. 
Warrant may accordingly be found in 
it for inclining the balance in one di- 
rection or the other. 

From the standpoint of inner consis- 
tency, Judaism depends ultimately upon 
one dogma—the assertion of Divine Rev- 
elation at Sinai, Torah Mi Sinai. The 
medieval theologians may have argued 
about the number of /kkarim or Es- 
sential Beliefs, and a Moses Mendels- 
sohn, eager to exhibit his faith at its best 
to his rationalisic friends, may have main- 
tained that Judaism possessed no “dog- 
mas.” The fact remains that the entire 
literature of Torah and the inner logic 
of the Jewish faith go back ultimately 
to the one doctrine of Divine Revelation 
at Sinai. 

Now, Divine Revelation may be un- 
derstood either in a fundamentalist or 
in a non-fundamentalist, universal sense. 
The logic of fundamentalism is as sim- 
ple as it is naive. God dictated the To- 
rah to Moses, who wrote them down like 
a secretary word for word, save that he 
used tears instead of ink for the last 
eight verses. In addition, the Lord taught 
the entire Oral Law to Moses. 

This is the essence of Fundamental- 
ism; everything else is commentary. In 
Talmud and Midrash, as well as in Jew- 
ish medieval philosophy, there are num- 
erous hints and arguments, blurring the 
sharp outlines of this position and re- 
flecting the genius of a budding ration- 
alism. One rabbi may insist that Moses 
was given Only general rules, or Kela- 
lim, while the Oral Law was developed 
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by scribes and sages who applied those 
rules. Another rabbi may point out that 
diverse and even contrary opinions may 
be derived “from one shepherd.” Still 
another rabbi won a debate in an acad- 
emy on the principle that “Torah is not 
in Heaven.” Its words may be sacred but 
the meaning of these words is for man 
to expound. 

Such attempts to soften the logic of 
fundamentalism are parallelled in our 
day by the hesitation of certain scholars 
to apply the critical-historical methods 
of research beyond an arbitrary date. 
Some would begin their historical re- 
search with the Mishnah, or Tosef- 
ta. All that occurred before that date 
was immune to criticism. Others dared 
to go beyond Rabbi Akiba, but they 
stopped short at the time of Ezra. In 
our own day, one may still encounter 
highly placed “theologians” who prize 
the historical approach very highly and 
apply it meticulously to the Writings 
and the Prophets, but not to the Penta- 
teuch. 

These degrees of consistency are in- 
teresting from the psychological view- 
point, but they are logically of no con- 
sequence. To the liberal, beliefs must be 
rooted in the laws of truth implicit in 
the structure of nature and human na- 
ture. When history is studied objective- 
ly, there is no more reason to assume 
that Moses was commanded to extermi- 
nate the Canaanites than that Attila was 
given a divine mandate to massacre his 
millions of victims. 

A contemporary theologian, who views 
all things through the rosy haze of ro- 
manticism inquires why it is difficult for 
moderns to believe that God commanded 
the laws of Kashruth, if they find it easy 
to assume that the Divine Will is re- 
flected in the “still small voice” of con- 


science? The answer is that the quest of 
inner truthfulness is of a human and 
universal nature. All that is true and 
good is so for all men. It is in our com- 
mon humanity that the “Image of God” 
is contained; to listen to His Word is 
not to “hear voices” or to “speak in 
tongues” but to follow faithfuly the in- 
ner logic of spiritual growth. It is this 
yearning for the “purity” of logical 
thought, to use a term of Herrmann 
Cohen's, that we express in the refusal to 
set artificial barriers against the out- 
reaching of our mind and heart for the 
fullness of truth. “The seal of the Holy 
One, Blessed be He is Truth,” or, to put 
it differently, the Divine Word is im- 
manent in the laws of truthfulness. 
Hence in examining the claim of the 
Divine Word for Kashruth we recognize 
firstly that it is not valid by any human 
or universal standards; secondly, we take 
into consideration all that we know 
about the food-tabus of the ancient 
world. Our conclusion is inescapable: 
Whatever validity Kashruth may have 
is of a private or subjective nature, as 
will soon be explained. 

Fundamentalists regard belief as an 
an expression of virtue. Dogmas consti- 
tute their protection against the inner 
unconscious world which they distrust 
and the outer world which they fear. 
The more difficult it is to believe this 
or that dogma, the more meritorious it 
is to assert its truth. One recalls the ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland who 
found it “difficult to believe” the age 
of the Queen. Alice was shown how to 
overcome her scruples. “She was to close 
her eyes, bow her head, take a deep 
breath and believe.” That method works 
wonders, 


Liberalism reflects the “sparks of holi- 
ness” inherent in life itself. It begins 
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with the promptings of one’s own heart 
and mind, not with a book or set of 
books. And it challenges each person to 
discover the meaning of the Divine 
Image in his own soul. Since human 
nature is one, both at its highest and 
at its lowest reaches, we discover within 
ourselves a threefold yearning—the quest 
for truth even if it hurts, the aspiration 
to make the fullness of our being count 
for good in the manifold pathways of 
life, the longing for self-inclusion with- 
in the resonance of Divine harmony. 
It is the third aspect of man’s spiritual 
life that is most complex and elusive. 
It has been described in many ways, each 
“true” to one or more of its shimmer- 
ing surfaces. Thus, philosophers spoke of 
the apprehension of the beautiful, of 
the feeling of dependence, of the ex- 
perience of holiness, of the sense of a 
mysterium tremendum, compounded of 
awe and sublimity and a whole-souled 
listening, of a personalized “I-Thou” re- 
lation between man and God. The latest 
vocabulary of this genre contains such 
phrases as cosmic anxiety, the category 
of paradox, the predicament of man and 
the so-called dimension of depth. 
These poetical rhapsodies may be over- 
extended in either of two directions. If 
the individualistic strain is continued, 
the exotic domain of mysticism is reach- 
ed, with its deep valleys of “the dark 
night of the soul” and its lofty peaks 
of “ineffable” ecstasies. If the social 
phase of the search for harmony is de- 
veloped, its implications for man’s “‘root- 
edness” and “sense of belonging” in so- 
ciety are uncovered. It then becomes easy 
enough to draw the veil of romantic haze 
over all that belongs to one’s ethnic or 
cultural group and to wrap a mantle 
of holiness over al] that is characteris- 
tic of the group. In primitive religion, 


as Levy-Briihl and Durkheim have 
shown, ethnicism, ritualism, and faith 
are virtually identical. And the primi- 


tive mentality is ever ready to re-assert 
itself. 


Ill 


There is one essential difference be- 
tween the yearning of the soul for har- 
mony and the quest for truth and good- 
ness. In seeking truth, we eliminate our- 
selves altogether from the equations of 
experience, adopting a perfectly objective 
attitude. Any deviation from the claims 
of objectivity is a source of error. In 
reaching for goodness, we place our sub- 
jective being within the overarching 
dome of objectivity, but we do not elimi- 
nate our self from the formulae of ethics 
On the contrary, to make the most of 
our lives for the good of society is the 
central purpose of ethics. Thus, our sub- 
jective interests and concerns are em- 
braced and transformed, but not negated 
in the majestic domain of ethical laws. 

The quest for harmony appears to be 
totally subjective. In it, the yearning of 
the individual for the fullness of mean- 
ing, value, and purpose is the core of 
experience. The quality of objectivity is 
by no means lacking. In the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, personal interests 
are entirely irrelevant, as Kant pointed 
out. Yet, the esthetic element is only 
the outer radiance of the quest of the 
soul to be taken up and carried in the 
universal harmony of creation. The es- 
sence of the experience is so deeply per- 
sonal that one finds it necessary to shut 
out the outside world in order to heed 
the promptings of the soul. The indi- 
vidual, in his “loneliness,” in his “anxie- 
ty,” in his awareness of his “sinfulness,” 
in his consciousness of being stripped of 
all “protective measures” built up by 
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society against the vastness of the en- 
veloping darkness, discovers that “call” 
which is the nuclear experience of per- 
sonal religion. 

Thus, a liberal faith is sorely incom- 
plete if it fails to allow for the role of 
subjectivity in human life. Liberal Juda- 
ism differs from unattached and uncom- 
mitted Liberalism, in that it embraces 
the subjective life and tradition of the 
Jewish community. Recognizing the 
double phase of human life, we know 
that we are not true to the fullness of 
our being unless we learn to live in both 
the objective and subjective worlds. The 
life of spirit is not a static relationship, 
but perpetual movement, in which at- 
tention moves from the universal to the 
particular and back again, from the ob- 
jective to the subjective and back again. 
To live meaningfully is to live in this 
state of alternation, whereby the subjec- 
tive sense of worth is examined objec- 
tively and the principles of the objec- 
tive world are bathed in the glow ot 
intense subjective experience. 

The subjective-objective paradox is 
man’s opportunity for greatness and also 
the bane of his attempt to scale the 
ladder of culture and religion. The op- 
portunity for spiritual growth arises out 
of the constant tension and alternation 
of viewpoint, while the danger of stag- 
nation and frustration consists in the 
temptation to identify oneself complete- 
ly with either one or the other phase of 
spiritual life. 

The devotees of reason, who ruthless- 
ly scorn all that is private, mystery-laden 
and holy, are the Jacobins of history. 
And the victims of their zeal were mani- 
fold. Since the subjective world cannot 
be eliminated from human experience, 
any pretense to do so ends in the rep- 


resentation of purely subjective drives 


as the flawless principles of the goddess 
reason. 

On the other hand, the more usual 
tendency is to seek the comforting shad- 
ows of subjectivity and to render only 
lip service to objective considerations. 
Most people even today are still dwel- 
lers in ancestral caves, hanging out the 
banners of objective idealism at the en- 
trance for the benefit of others. It is dif- 
ficult to live in the two worlds of ob- 
jective criticism and subjective patterns 
of life. Yet, this is our human destiny. 

The mind of man is like the restless 
surface of the mighty deep. It might 
seek for truth by calming the waves, 
stilling even the laughing ripples in the 
dawn, in order to reflect more truly the 
blue of the heavens. Or it can turn in- 
ward, seeking full identification with the 
core of being by descending to the dark 
depths of its own self. Both ways are 
phases of the total truth. The two proce. 
dures are opposites, but not contradic- 
tory, for the fullness of truth is many- 
sided. 

In liberal Judaism, we are bidden to 
maintain taut and vibrant the strings 
of the spiritual life, the one end of which 
is derived from our total commitment 
to our sacred tradition and the other 
end of which is directed toward the uni- 
versal ideals of mankind. But, the two 
directions of our spiritual life are not 
to be kept apart, for the human mind 
is one. Each way of seeing truth must 
be balanced, corrected, and 
mented by the other way. 


IV 


supple- 


Liberal Judaism may come in diverse 
forms. If it be granted that the life of 
the spirit requires the tension between 
subjective and objective attitudes, there 
are several ways in which this synthesis 
may be achieved. 
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We may accept the entire Halachah, 
as it has come down to us from the past, 
as if it were literally valid and Divinely 
revealed. This acceptance of the total 
pattern of religious life as the subjec- 
tive home of one’s spiritual existence by 
no means precludes the truths of objec- 
tivity. The sacred tradition is employed 
as the collective text of Jewish spiritual 
life. The same text may inspire an in- 
finity of sermons. We set ourselves con- 
sciously to utilize our tradition as the 
vantage point for the comprehension of 
life, knowing full well that an element 
of arbitrariness enters into our resolve. 
Once the choice is made in behalf of 
identification with the Jewish tradition 
we may assert that the inner logic of 
that tradition must be allowed to hold 
sway. Hence, the observance of the Hala- 
chah, in its totality and in keeping with 
its own inherent genius. Such is the pos- 
sible theology of a Liberal Orthodoxy, 
or better, to avoid confusion, Liberal 
Traditionalism. The absolute openness 
of mind and heart, that is Liberalism, 
is in this movement supplemented by 
subjective adherence to the firm and un- 
changing canons of the Law. 

Another synthesis of the two directions 
of the spiritual life is Liberal Conserva- 
tism. Like Traditicnalism, it accepts the 
binding character of Halachah, but it 
insists on continuing the process of Hala- 
chah-legislation, so that the standards 
and practices of modern Judaism might 
correspond to the ideals and needs of 
our contemporary world. Liberal conser- 
vatism, like Traditionalism accepts Hala- 
chah on the basis of as if, but it draws 
practical inferences from this condition- 
al status of the Law. Within Halachah, 
it recognizes the stream of ideals and 
motivations which may be designated as 
taamai Hamizvoth, the reasons for the 


Commandments, and it maintains that 
the ideals behind the Law are subject to 
revision in the light of the universal 
principles of the objective world. Hence, 
a Liberal Conservatism, liberal in 
thought; conservative, not orthodox, in 
ritual practice. | 

Reform constitutes yet another syn- 
thesis of objective truth and subjective, 
collective tradition. The element of sub- 
jective submission to the guidance of 
our historic tradition is not lacking in 
Reform, as the universalist spirit is not 
lacking in Conservatism. 

But Reform denies the worth of laws 
governing the domain of religious life. 
It accentuates the value of “customs and 
ceremonies,” and in all likelihood, it 
will in the future be positively disposed 
toward the formulation and acceptance 
of standards of Jewish observance. Re- 
form, too, accepts the as if of the reli- 
gious tradition of Judaism though in its 
own selective way; otherwise it would be 
universalism. 

Not all who are Reform presumably 
share in the liberal spirit, even as only 
a goodly fraction of the Conservative 
and modern Orthodox rabbinates sub- 
scribes to the liberal approach. While 
the impetus of religious dogma counter- 
acts liberalism in the latter groups, resur- 
gent ethnicism and fear of offending 
popular prejudice keep the genius ot 
liberalism enchained within the camp 
of Reform. In modern history, the sub- 
jective perversions of ethnicism proved 
far more potent obstacles to overcome 
than the patterns of religious belief and 
practice. 

In any case, Jewish Liberalism pre- 
sents an inner unity of thought and pur- 
pose within a threefold pattern of reli- 
gious practice and ritual. While the 
maintenance of national organizations 
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for the promotion of these diverse ex- 
pressions of Liberal Judaism is impor- 
tant, there is need of an all-embracing 
Conference of Rabbis and Scholars for 
the cultivation of the core of liberal 
thought. In relation to many significant 


issues in Jewish life, this awareness of- 


unity on the part of all liberals could 
prove to be the decisive factor. 

In terms of external rites and obser- 
vances, the facade of unity among Re- 
form. Conservative and Traditionalist 
congregations is becoming steadily more 
apparent. But this creeping process of 
equalization is frequently the result of 
the progressive erosion of all convictions 
and is devoid of the fervor and nobility 
of ideology. We argue here for the con- 
tinuance of diversity in ritual and for 
the emergence of a common ideological 
platform of Liberal Judaism, which 
would deal with the major issues of the 
Jewish world—the status of the commu- 
nity itself, the task of winning the battle 
for Judaism on the fringes of the com- 
munity, the promulgation of a liberal 
faith in Israel and throughout the world. 


What are the Jews of America to think 
of themselves? Are they a national or 
ethnic minority, on the one hand, like 
the Negroes and the slowly disintegrat- 
ing colonies of European immigrants, 
or are they a religious community? This 
question has been virtually settled by 
the progressive crystallization of senti- 
ment in the past decade. It can hardly 
be challenged that American Jews have 
come to regard themselves as a religious 
community, belonging to the warp and 
woof of the American nation. 

Yet, this emerging consciousness of 
American Jewry is even now counter- 
acted by several forces. We can afford 


to ignore such quaint rationalizations 
of vestigial Zionist sentiments as those 
of Ben Halpern, who substitutes ethnic 
zealotry for the Jewish faith and the 
commandment to cultivate “a sense of 
alienism” in American Jews for all the 
commandments of our sacred tradition. 
The bankruptcy of intellectualized eth- 
nicism is now virtually complete. 

But the menace to Jewish status de- 
rives today from the non-intellectual, 
dead weight of organizational vested in- 
terests. 

Organizations are to ideologies as 
bodies are to souls. Their very structure 
and day by day functioning represents 
a concrete philosophy, which speaks 
louder than the propaganda of the “man- 
agers” or the “ghost” written addresses 
of the figure-heads. 

Now, the Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds do not as a rule act as if they 
represented the interests and concerns of 
a religious community. Not because they 
represent a contrary or opposing phi- 
losophy—they do not. But, the paralysis 
of the religious leadership in America 
has been such as to leave an empty field 
for faceless, purposeless, managerial ac- 
tivity. Failure to express in organization- 
al terms a valid philosophy of Jewish 
life means in practice the acceptance of 
a non-ideological, separatist mentality— 
the mentality of a “self-segregating mi- 
nority.” And while minorities generally 
may not be liked, a self-segregating mi- 
nority is positively hated. 

Compare the budget and structure of 
the Jewish philanthropic organization 
with those of any other religious com- 
munity in the United States, and the 
difference will strike you between the 
eyes! It is not a difference that any one 
willed—all pilpulistic casuistry about 


“Jewish uniqueness,” notwithstanding. 
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Our budgets are pitifully short on mat- 
ters that are supposed to represent our 
raison d'etre, and they are immensely 
weighted in favor of the elements that 
we are supposed to share with our non- 
Jewish neighbors. Our communal struc- 
ture, such as it is, is in fact that of a 
self-segregating racial minority, though 
the leaders of nearly all communities 
sincerely disavow any such status. For 
a Jewish community, empty of purpose 
and devoid of a philosophy of life, is 
in fact, defined by its own least com- 
mon denominator—namely, its ethnic 
heritage. This heritage is not among 
Jewish people, a natural burden; it is 
willfully recreated in every generation. 
If the wine has evaporated from the bar- 
rel, the yeast remains. 

The American Jewish community 
would never have assumed its faceless 
posture, if our religious leadership had 
not become hopelessly fragmentized. 
And the organization of the Jewish com- 
munity will acquire meaning and pur- 
pose only if a realignment should take 
place, bringing all liberal forces togeth- 
er. When the lines are drawn between 
Fundamentalism, on the one hand, and 
Liberalism, in its diverse forms, on the 
other hand, the preponderance of the 
progressive elements will become ob- 
vious. Inevitably and by degrees, the or- 
ganization of the Jewish community will 
be transformed in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of liberalism. The same indi- 
viduals now control the Federations and 
the Congregations; yet, these same peo- 
ple present on one board the facelessness 
of a vestigal “minority,” on the other, 
the ideology of a religious community. 
So long as the community is hopelessly 
fragmentized into groups, which cannot 
speak for the majority, this result is in- 
evitable. A realignment on the basis of 


Liberalism would lead to the emergence 
of either one community, endowed with 
purpose and worth, or at worst, two 
communities, each cognizant of its phi- 
losophy and program. 

The crucial fact is the absence of any 
securalist ideology in American Jewish 
life, and the paradoxical circumstance 
that, in its central organizations, the 
Jewish community is secularist by de- 
fault in spite of occasional, anguished 
and sincere protestations. 

As to the intellectual spokesmen of 
liberal Judaism, we witness today a “‘fail- 
ure of nerve,” a fear of resisting popular 
prejudice and an eagerness to mouth the 
platitudes of the age—a state of affairs 
that was almost unthinkable a genera- 
tion ago. The liberal faith is on the 
decline because of disorganization and 
disunity. Even prophets can make them- 
selves heard only in a society of “sons 
of prophets.” 


VI 


From the standpoint of Liberal Juda- 
ism, the many Jewish Liberals, who are 
identified neither in theory nor in prac- 
tice in practice, with the religious tradi- 
tion of Judaism constitute a major chal- 
lenge. There is nothing to be gained by 
the setting up of a category of so-called 
“secularists,” within the religious com- 
munity of Judaism, save the compound. 
ing of confusion. Those who are Jews 
by birth and religiously uncommited 
belong to the vast marginal domain of 
the Jewish community. While Funda- 
mentalist Judaism may appeal to them, 
in whole or in part, Liberal Judaism 
in its diverse manifestations, is primarily 
challenged to win them over. But until 
they are won over to one or another 
form of the Jewish faith, they form one 
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of the many marginal bands, which are 
so characteristic of every free society. 

No statistics are presently available as 
to the number of “lax” and “lapsed” 
Jews. In a recent survey concluded by 
the Catholic church in several metro- 
politan centers, it was found that the 
number of “lapsed” Catholics—i.e., those 
who ignore altogether the services of the 
Church, reached the amazing propor- 
tion of 30% of the registered Catholics. 
If the percentage of “lapsed” Jews is 
equally high, we can recognize the im- 
mensity of the challenge that Liberal 
Judaism faces. Our first task, it would 
seem, is to dig up the relevant facts in 
every community and to devise a pro- 
gram to meet it. And this task is proper- 
ly the responsibility of Liberal Judaism 
as a whole, not of any one of its three 
denominational organizations. 

A vast marginal group of the Jewish 
community has come to public notice 
only recently. I refer to the intermarried 
couples that live in semi-anonymity in 
every great metropolitan center. In a 
recent survey of the Jewish community 
of Washington, D.C., the number of 
homes in which an unconverted Chris- 
tian formed part of the family was found 
to be between 3300 and 4000. In the 
case of roughly one-third of this num. 
ber, the wife was Jewish and the hus- 
band Christian. In nearly every case, the 
provision made by the family for the 
religious education of their children was 
pitiful. 

These couples constitute the peculiar 
responsibility of Liberal Judaism, since 
the Fundamentalists have no message for 
these couples. They can cite the Law 
and list the dire punishments therein 
enumerated; but they cannot bring a 
sense of mutual respect, a glow of dig- 
nity and rightness, a feeling of belong- 


ing to the advancing current of human- 
ity, a way of seeing their family life 
against the background of the past and 
the perspectives of the future. 

Jewish Fundamentalists and rabid eth- 
nicists can bring to an intermarried cou- 
ple only bitterness and resentment. To 
a Fundamentalist, another faith is an 
abomination, avodah zarah; to a zeal- 
ous racialist, intermarriage is the ulti- 
mate crime. Only Liberal Jews can bring 
a message of self-acceptance based on 
genuine feelings of mutual reverence to 
an intermarried couple. From the liberal 
standpoint, the core of faith is the same 
in all forms of enlightened religion. 
Hence, devotees of different religions 
need not confront each other with the 
implacable choice of ether one religion 
or the other. They can view their own 
faith and that of their marriage partner 
in the spirit of “mine and thine.” 

To the Jewish member of the mar- 
iage, Liberal Judaism can bring an in- 
terpretation that represents the Jew as 
an integral member of Western society 
and Judaism as a creative element in 
Western civilization. The Jew could 
learn to accept his heritage as one of 
the most important sources of enlighten- 
ed religion and modern culture. The 
non-Jewish partner could simultaneously 
learn to accept the Jewish memories and 
loyalties of the Jewish partner as posi- 
tive aids to the creation of an atmos- 
phere of religious dedication in their 
home. Similarly, the Jewish partner 
could learn to recognize the essence of 
his liberal faith in the religious heritage 
of his non-Jewish partner. The children 
could learn to acquire a positive atti- 
tude to both religious traditions of their 
parents. When they reach adulthood, 
they will choose to identify themselves 
with one or the other religious commu- 
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nity. Whatever their choice, they will 
possess a warm appreciation of the Jew- 
ish faith. On their pilgrimage through 
life, they will be sustained by a sense of 
whole-hearted identification with both 
religious traditions of their parents. Per- 
haps, too, they will recognize themselves 
to be peculiarly suited for the role of 
overcoming the multiple barriers of hate 
and prejudice that still plague our so- 
ciety. 

At the present time, this vast margi- 
nal group of possibly half a million peo- 
ple is totally neglected by the Jewish 
community. Here is a task of vast pro- 
portions for Liberal Judaism to under- 
take. 


Vil 


During the past year, several spokes- 
men of Conservatism and Reform ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was no 
room in Israel for their brand of Juda- 
ism. On the other hand, both the Rab- 
binical Assembly and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis are eager 
to establish branches of their respective 
movements in Israel. At its last conven- 
tion, the Central Conference invited the 
Rabbinical Assembly to join it in the 
sponsorship of a non-Orthodox religious 
movement in Israel. 

Here, at long last, is a healthy ap- 
proach. Both Reform and Conservatism 
arose in response to two challenges—the 
challenge of reinterpretation and recon- 
struction made necessary by the genius 
of liberalism, and the challenge of adap- 
tation to the peculiar strains and stresses 
of American life. Insofar as either the 
Reform or the Conservative pattern rep- 
resents the tactics of adaptation, Israeli 
society can hardly benefit from its exam- 
ples. Insofar as these movements repre- 


sent a synthesis of the liberal philosophy 
and the tradition of Judaism, they con- 
stitute a peculiar challenge to the lib- 
eral-minded people of Israel. 

It follows that not only in the State 
of Israel, but throughout the Jewish 
Diaspora, the Reform and Conservative 
movements should work together as bear- 
ers of Jewish liberalism. The need of 
winning Israeli youth away from nihil- 
ism and materialism is now generally 
recognized. But this need can be met 
only if Reform, Conservative, and Tra- 
ditionalist leaders can bring themselves 
to shift emphasis away from adaptation- 
ist tactics and toward the core of relt- 
gious liberalism in their respective move- 
ments. 

Outside of the State of Israel, the coun- 
tries of Latin America and Western Eu- 
rope constitute a vast challenge for Lib- 
eral Judaism. The Fundamentalists in 
all these countries have won the allegi- 
ance of only a tiny fraction of the Jew- 
wish people. Throughout the Western 
world, there is a hunger for a rational 
faith. Thus far, only crumbs have been 
supplied to them from the table of Amer- 
ican Jewry. 

Even in Soviet Russia, Liberal Juda- 
ism may yet strike firm roots. The hopes 
of humanity today rest on a progressive 
diminution of the gulf between the Sov- 
iet people and the Western world. If 
such a process of mutual tolerance 
should one day be started and the Iron 
Curtain be lifted, then Liberal Judaism 
will face an immense opportunity in 
the Soviet world. The remnants of Or- 
thodoxy in Russia today have high visi- 
bility, especially for tourists, but they 
consist only of aged “fossils,” dating from 
pre-revolutionary days. Neither Ortho- 
doxy, nor Zionism, has a message of 
worth and dignity for the two genera- 
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tions of Soviet Jews that desire to remain 
in their native countries. On the other 
hand, Liberal Judaism is an authentic 
product of the Western world, thorough- 
ly attuned to the genius of science and 
fully in accord with the noblest reaches 
of the modern spirit. To the extent to 
which Soviet Russia returns to the West, 
Liberal Judaism will face the opportuni- 
ty of regaining the allegiance of its Rus- 
sian brethren. 

In sum, the great need in Jewish life 
today is the consolidation of all liberal 
forces. The core of our liberal faith, a 
synthesis of objective truth with the sub- 
jective loyalties and symbols of our sa- 
cred tradition, is the same within the 
Reform, the Conservative, and the Tra- 
ditionalist groups. However, within each 


group, as presently constituted, the lib- 
eral elements are frustrated and fre- 
quently confused by the momentum of 
the past, the “pragmatic” considerations 
of short-sighted leaders and the wilful 
maneuvers of the managers of organiza- 
tional vested interests. 

Great are the tasks of a resurgent Jew- 
ish Liberalism in awakening the spirit 
of prophetic fervor, in lending status 
and dignity to the Jewish community, 
in winning over marginal elements, in 
undertaking a nation-wide and world- 
wide movement for Liberal Judaism. 

To this end, a way must be found for 
the formation of a Conference of Lib- 
eral Rabbis and Scholars, which would 
include all spokesmen for non-funda- 
mentalist Judaism. 
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INTERIM THEOLOGY 


MONFORD HARRIS 


A Jewish theology is in a sense a con- 

tradiction in terms for a genuine 
Jewish theology is its own gravedigger. 
What I mean by this is not the truth 
that theology must ultimately keep si- 
lent before the Living God, Who is be- 
yond any final formulations of theology, 
but that Jewish theology, if it is true 
to its Jewish sources must ultimately 
cancel itself out. 

For the fundamental fact of Jewish 
theology, the central point of reflection 
for the Jewish thinker, qua Jewish think- 
er, is Jewish existence. The existence in 
this world of Jewish existence and how 
each Jew is to link his private existence 
to Jewish existence sets into motion a 
Jewish theological enterprise. 

There are certain themes of theologi- 
cal thinking in Western civilization 
which are so fundamental that whether 
or not they occur in traditional form 
they may be called classical. One of these 
is the problem of the nature of Man. 
This has always been and in the nature 
of the case always will be fundamental 
for Christian thought. There is also no 
doubt of the fact that throughout clas- 
sical Jewish literature there is implicit 
a notion of Man’s nature. But none of 
the great classical Jewish texts or medi- 
eval Jewish books are explicitly and sys- 
tematically interested in describing or 


1Cf. M. Kadushin, Organic Thinking, N.Y., 
1938, p. 267. Rabbi Max Ticktin kindly recalled 
this reference for me. 


analyzing Man’s nature.’ The crude and 
untrue quip that the church “invented” 
the idea of Man as sinner so that it 
could convince people that they needed 
salvation and thereby the church be- 
came a powerful institution does con- 
tain a certain truth, namely: unre- 
deemed man must first be made aware 
of his miserable state before he can be 
redeemed. This is, of course, part of the 
genuine outlook of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity’s theological endeavor must al- 
ways analyze for Man his nature so as 
to show him his actual misery. It is only 
then that Man can attain his grandeur. 

Jewish thought, however, has never 
devoted itself in any explicit way to the 
nature of Man.* Classical Judaism does 
have in itself the notion of the double 
yetzer but Jewish thought has not de- 
veloped in any sustained and systematic 
way an outlook on the fundamental na 
ture of Man. It has kept its thoughts 
on the subject muted. Man, alone and 
single, has not been a primary subject 
for discussion. It is unthinkable for even 
a modern Jewish thinker, as Jewish 


2 David Hoffmann showed that ADAM the 
basic Hebrew word for man eventually gets to 
mean a Hebrew man. Cf. his famous commen- 
tary on Leviticus (Leviticus 1:2, p. 80 of the 
Hebrew translation, Jerusalem, 1953). Rabbi 
Maurice Pekarsky pointed out to me in private 
conversation that the very title of the legal com- 
pendium “Chaye Adam” is one of the many 
instances in Jewish thought where Man means 
a Jewish man. 
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thinker, to write a book entitled (like 
R. Niebhur’s major work) The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. 

Neither has there been any systematic 
attempt in classical Jewish sources to 
deal with the problem of revelation. In 
Christianity revelation has been perhaps 
the fundamental problem if we consider 
the question of incarnation under this 
rubric. Why and how did God become 
man? Much serious theologizing was 
done on such questions as homoousian- 
ism (that the son is of the same sub- 
stance as the Father) and homoiousian- 
ism (of like substance). These terms may 
sound esoteric and irrelevant to us but 
the problems they represent are in a 
way serious problems for Christian theol- 
ogy even today. The relationship of rev- 
elation and reason, or, the divine fool- 
ishness of Calvary to the human wisdom 
of Athens, has also been a cardinal prob- 
lem of Christian theologizing. 

Nothing like the first problem of God 
becoming man can even present itself 
in Judaism. But there is an issue in Juda- 
ism that one might have expected to see 
treated in as sustained a fashion as Chris- 
tianity treated incarnation. This issue 
is, obviously, the revelation at Sinai. In 
Exodus 19:20 we are told that “the Lord 
came down at Mount Sinai.” This is a 
serious statement and the Biblical writer, 
whether we call him Moshe, or Redac- 
tor, or Rabenu (to use Franz Rosen- 
zweig’s synthesis of Biblical criticism and 
Torah) was not writing loosely. Yet in 
all of Jewish tradition there has been 
no systematic analysis of how God came 
down on Mount Sinai. One might have 
thought this statement which was taken 
seriously would have received some an- 
alysis. 


And the problem of revelation/reason 
is also neglected. It is true that thinkers 


such as Saadia and Maimonides deal 
with this problem and many others, too 
numerous to mention, devote themselves 
to finding a solution. This is one of 
the major issues for Jewish thinkers 
during the middle ages. Yet this does 
not contradict our observation that Jew- 
ish thought never really came to grips 
with the problem of revelation/reason. 
For the first five centuries of the com- 
mon era—five centuries of sustained 
Christian thought on this problem—the 
Jewish mind which also did not slumber 
ignored this question. The Babylonian 
Talmud (and the other material in its 
wake) is a highly reasoned work. Yet 
none of these rabbinic minds ever work- 
ed on this problem. If in the aggadic 
literature there are hints that they 
thought about the relationship of reve- 
lation to reason they certainly did not 
consider it important enough to devote 
even a chapter in all of their immense 
literary corpus to this question. It 
might be said that they never raised 
the problem of revelation versus reason 
because they solved it at the very be- 
ginning, since the hermeneutic rules that 
they employed they considered to be 
granted them through revelation. But 
the fact remains that it was their hu- 
man reasoning powers that had to apply 
the “revealed logic.”* Nevertheless, no 
one worked on this problem in any sys- 
tematic way (comparable to an halachic 
discussion) in all the literature of the 
Talmudic period. Even the philosophers 
(or the theologians, depending on one’s 
estimate of the respective functions and 
use of terms) such as Saadia and Mai- 
monides who discuss revelation and rea- 
son do so only in solving the conflicts 
with reason in what we call the nar- 
rative portions of the Bible. But Saadia 


3 Cf. Baba Metziah 59b. 
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and Maimonides never raise the issue 
in the crucial area of Pharisaic thought: 
the Halacha. 

It can rightly be said that the first 
five centuries of the common era form 
the classical period of both Jewish 
and Christian “expounding” of their 
“Bibles.” The classical Christian en- 
deavor during this period was theologi- 
cal; the classical Jewish was (pharisaic) 
halachic. And this difference is not ac- 
cidental. Controlling this difference is 
something crucial.‘ 

No major halachic exegete or pharisee 
was a convert to Judaism. Some were 
descendants of converts, but even these 
were very few. The Pharisees did not 
come to Jewishness from the outside; 
they were born Jews. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Christian thinkers 
of the first five centuries were not born 
into “Christian nations,” but were con- 
verts to Christianity. This rather ob- 
vious difference has many important 
ramifications but it points to something 
at the root of our question. 

The Christian thinker of these first 
five centuries was by virtue of his ex- 
perience necessarily a theologian for his 
becoming Christian necessitated squar- 
ing some way or other (depending on 
the individual) his former assumptions 
as a pagan thinker with his “new birth” 
as a Christian. This is the situation 
which gives birth to theology: The pag- 
an mind still has its problem that the 
baptized heart knows not of. And so the 
pagan mind must formulate answers to 
bring both heart and mind into con- 
sonance (though in some respects it is 
doubtful that this is ever solved). 

Jewish thought, however, was devoted 
to the halacha. The Jew had in the 


4 I treat here an issue, on an historical level, 
which is ultimately “metahistorical.” 


world only the four ells of halacha and 
the major emphasis of systematic thought 
in classical Judaism was the halacha. 
Outside of these four cubits many things 
were going on but for Jewish thought 
the most important subject was-existence 
within this comparatively small area. 
The task of the halachic thinker was 
not to unite a new heart with an old 
mentality (such as the Christian thinker 
had to do) but to keep mining the four 
ells long ago staked out, or, to put it 
another way, as new situations arise how 
are we to live our Jewishness. 

Now halacha has of course some cru- 
cial religious pre-suppositions. But the 
main Jewish systematic activity was not 
the theological analysis of the pre-sup- 
positions but working the halacha it- 
self. It is true that there is the aggadah. 
No one can justifiably maintain that the 
aggadah is simply musings of minds tired 
from halachic labors or stories to enter- 
tain children. But even if one were to 
question Nachmanides reservation about 
the aggadah (which was stated under the 
duress of the Barcelona debate) and 
even if one were to assert that the ag- 
gadah was of great importance it is cer- 
tainly true that aggadah was not sys- 
tematic theology and was not the deci- 
sive area of the rabbinic mind. 

In the light of this analysis it would 
seem that theological writing in the clas- 
sical sense of the term is foreign to Juda- 
ism. 

It is not the misery of man, nor the 
paradox of reason/revelation that is the 
dynamic for Jewish thought. It is Jew- 
ish existence that sets into motion a 
Jewish “theology.” 

At the watershed of the twentieth 
century Jewish existence finds itself in 
a different situation than it did at the 
beginning of the period of emancipa- 
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tion. Self hatred is not as common a 
phenomenon as it was at one time. Si- 
mone Weil's self hatred seems archaic, 
a case of nineteenth century atavism but 
not symptomatic of a general malaise. 
Whether because of the existence of a 
Jewish state or because of the reaction 
to Hitler, or because of the specific socio- 
logical pattern of American life, or these 
factors in combination, young Jews are 
not forsaking their Jewishness.® It is here 
that a Jewish theology or Jewishology— 
if we can be forgiven a crude neologism 
—can play a genuine Jewish role. With 
the fact of Jewishness neither forgotten 
nor forsaken, a Jewish theology—to re- 
verse the Midrash’s description of the 
angel presiding at birth—can give the 
fillip of recall, the shock of recognition 
of what Jewishness really is. This shock 
treatment for Jews is the function of a 
twentieth century Jewish theology. What 
is the situation today in which a Jewish 
theology must speak, for an authentic 
Jewish theology always speaks in terms 
of specific historic situations? 

The most important and universally 
rampant question in the Jewish com 
munity today, whether its segments are 
in America or in the State of Israel, is 
not the question of God’s Oneness and 
Uniqueness but the question of Jewry’s 
oneness and uniqueness. Religious Jews, 
non-religious Jews, anti-religious Jews, 
all share this concern. Even the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism by the very 
passion of its protests reveals its entan 
glement. 

In the Middle Ages the various Jew- 
ries did not know the problem of rela- 
tionship to one another. Only in the 
last ten years have we known this. 

Jews have always been interested in 


5 Cf. W. Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
N.Y., 1955, chp. VIII. 


one another. Ben Baboi in the ninth 
century wrote a compendium describing 
the differences in customs between Pal- 
estinian and Babylonian Jewries. Span- 
ish Jewry was, for various reasons, in- 
terested in the Khazar Jews. Benjamin 
of Tudela and Petahya of Regensburg 
wrote travel diaries recording informa- 
tion about different Jewish communi- 
ties. But none of these writers, and many 
more examples could be given, were 
concerned about the communities grow- 
ing apart. Yet these writers and travelers 
were astute and sensitive enough to see 
deep differences. For them there was no 
problem. 

Only today is this problem felt and 
only in reference to the State of Israel. 
We have not been concerned about In- 
dian Jewry, for example; nor has Indian 
Jewry been concerned about us. 

We are concerned today specifically 
about Diaspora and Israeli Jewry be- 
cause the State of Israel presents the pos- 
sibility of a basic “normalization” of a 
segment of Jewry. No other Jewry in 
the last two thousand years has found 
itself in this situation. Both inside and 
outside the State, Jews are concerned 
lest this normalization bring a segment 
of Jewry to live a life like unto the na- 
tions. Israeli Jewry also knows this con- 
cern. Both feel the common concern yet 
there are tensions between these two 
communities because each approaches 
this common concern from its own spe- 
cific situation. American Jewry, to take 
the most blatant (in more ways than one) 


example of Diaspora Jewry, nurtures its 
guilt, envious of Israeli Jewry’s “fulfill- 
ment.” Mixed with genuine concern lest 
Israelis become like unto the nations is 
American Jewry’s desire to be at one 
with the nations, to make America its 
promised land. In turn the people of 
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the State of Israel in spite of the vaunted 
normalization are concerned about the 
problem of becoming like unto the na- 
tions. 

Because of these tensions, our unique- 
ness and our desire for normalization, 
we talk about “bridges of understand- 
ing,” “what can we offer one another,” 
etc. This was unknown in the Middle 
Ages. Even the tensions between Polish 
and Lithuanian Jewry, for example, were 
peripheral in the sense that they were 
due to ordinary human pride and dis- 
trust of differences. Polish and Lithuan- 
ian Jewry were never concerned about 
cultural bridges and drifting apart. They 
were committed to the notion that they 
were one people. The famous kaddish 
of Reb Levi Isaac of Berditschev im- 
plicitly affirms this. Shneur Zalman of 
Ladi, founder of Habad, and caught in 
many battles, was convinced that in 
every Jew there was implanted a love 
for all Israel, a love inherited from the 
patriarchs. 

But today we have a new problem, a 
segment of catholic Israel traveling a 
new road. This is a new situation. 

A Jewish theology for our time must 
speak in a new way for the situation is 
new but it speaks about the old themes. 
A Jewish theology must start with the 
question: what does it mean to be a Jew. 

We must be clear in our minds that 
this is not at all similar to the Chris- 
tian theological problem: how does one 
become a Christian. Jewish theology is 
not Christian theology minus Jesus so 
as to be addressable to Jews. Jewish the- 
ology is fundamentally different because 
it talks of a fundamentally different kind 
of fact: a different kind of existence. 
Christian theology is concerned with 
conversion, rebirth, becoming. Jewish 
theology is involved with recall, return- 


ing, being. To Christianity no one can 
come except he be as a “little child,” 
i.e., reborn. To Judaism only the con- 
vert, fairly rare, is described as newborn. 
The central problem of Christianity is 
how to be something new, how to be 
reborn, how to become a Christian. This 
accounts for the agony and travail at 
the heart of authentic Christianity. The 
stigmata, to take an admittedly extreme 
example, reveal much about Christiani- 
ty. This groaning is the pain and tra- 
vail of rebirth. 

We have intentionally referred to the 
stigmata for it brings us to Francis of 
Assisi. No stigmatics are known before 
the thirteenth century; Francis was the 
first of a long line. In spite of the self 
abnegation and mystical exercises prac- 
ticed by Jews in the Middle Ages it is 
worth noting that the travail and agony 
objectivized in the stigmata are never 
found among Jewish mystics. It has 
been said that Judah the Pious, the thir- 
teenth century focal point for the Has- 
sidai Ashkenaz, was a kind of Jewish 
Francis of Assisi. There are, it is true, 
some superficial parallels between the 
two men. But a closer look shows a pro- 
found difference and it is this which is 
a basic difference between Judaism and 
Christianity. 

The initial story about each life is 
the significant clue for the dynamic ot 
the total life; and each life itself illu- 
minates each tradition. 

It is recorded® that Francis of Assisi 
was a wayward, young man, living a life 
of intemperance and extravagance. An 
illness caused him to reflect. He decided 
to dedicate himself to God. The father 
interested in Francis’ carrying on the 


6 The Life of St. Francis by St. Bonaventura, 
London and New York, 1941 (Everyman's Edi- 
tion), p. 313. 
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family name and business interfered 
with the decision. Francis was forced to 
break with his father, going so far as 
to cast off the clothes provided by his 
father saying: “Hitherto I have called 
you my father on earth; henceforth I 
desire to say only, ‘Our Father Who Art 
in Heaven.’” So Francis broke with his 
father, his past. 

Judah the Pious? also was a wayward 
young man. His father was not wealthy 
so Judah did not have the possibility 
of living extravagantly. But he is pic- 
tured as spending his time in play. A 
young student of his father’s comments 
on this. The father offers to give Judah 
instruction in Torah, etc. Judah accepts 
and when the session begins an efful- 
gence fills the synagogue. 

Common to both biographies is the 
early waywardness of each hero. But that 
is all. Francis breaks with his father so 
as to become a genuine Christian. Judah 
returns to his father in which act he re- 
turns to what he always was. Here there 
is no struggle, no renunciation, no break 
with the father. Here there is reconcilia- 
tion. Seven centuries separate Judah the 
Pious from the twentieth century Jew 
and profound differences exist between 
the two communities yet the dynamic is 
the same. A Jewish theology is one of 
recall. The immediate task of a Jewish 
theology is not the exploration of dogma 
or a formulation of dogmatics. The im- 
mediate problem, intensified by the spe- 
cific situation, is a renewed understand- 
ing of the covenantal people. The pri- 
mary goal of an authentic Jewish twen- 
tieth century theology is the revitaliza- 
tion of the awareness of our uniqueness. 

It is only after this has been done or 
at least attempted that we can come to 


7 Moses Gaster, Maaseh Book, Philadelphia, 
1934, vol. II, p. 336. 


grips with the Torah. This is not to say 
that Torah is anthropocentric but it 
does take seriously the Biblical assump- 
tion of two major personalities, God and 
the people of Israel. Both make the 
Torah what it is. And so it is only after 
first understanding the data immediately 
before our eyes—our life as a corporate 
personality—that we can hope to under- 
stand what is implied by revelation. 

This brings us to the problem that 
we cannot evade: the question of hala- 
cha. There have been serious attempts 
in our day to formulate a Jewish Biblical 
theology; but in spite of the claim that 
these were genuine Biblical theologies 
they have turned out to be pretentious. 
For these Biblical theologies have avoid- 
ed the immense corpus of Biblical laws. 
A Christian Biblical theology can do 
this. For the “old” testament is seen by 
Christianity through the eyes of the 
“new.” But through what eyes does a 
Jew view Torah? He has two legitimate 
possibilities: the normative rabbinic tra- 
dition, or the collective experience of 
the people down the ages. It may be 
that these two possibilities ultimately 
converge and it may be argued that they 
remain separate. In any case, each po- 
sition necessitates an acceptance of an 
halachic centered existence. The only 
other alternatives for viewing the hala- 
cha is the Christian claim, which it is 
presumed the modern Jewish Biblical 
theologians reject, or general nineteenth 
and twentieth century humanistic as- 
sumptions which the modern Jewish Bib- 
lical theologians glory in rejecting as an 
idolatry. 

An honest Biblically centered theol- 
ogy for Jews must be halachic. And this 
opens up a vast territory for explora- 
tion. All the fumbling attempts in the 
community today indicate this deep 
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awareness on our part, if only uncon- 
scious, that halacha is an integral part 
of an authentic Jewish theology. 

There have been many attempts to 
formulate a “philosophy” of halacha.® 
This had not been a major concern of 
Jewish thought but at most a minor foot- 
note to halachic efforts. But in our times 
this has to be at least a prolegomenon 
to living the halacha. For after we re- 
explore and thereby rediscover what our 
Jewishness is we must live it. There is 
this endemic pragmatism about our tra- 
dition, from the days of the people's re- 
sponse at Sinai where “action” spoke 
prior to “understanding,” which de- 
mands application of all theoretical in- 
sight to living. 

Alongside the corroding of applied 
halacha from our lives in the twentieth 
century there has been some quiet but 
significant formulations which indicate 
the possibility of an approach for our 
time. 

Bialik in a very suggestive essay Hala- 
cha and Aggadah tried to show that 
these two are interrelated. Professor 
Chaim Tchernowitz in his major study 
Toledot HaHalacha which does not at- 
tempt to be more than just a history 
did explore in passing, an idea which 
a Jewish theology could use with great 
advantage. Tchernowitz observed, very 
circumspectly, it must be noted, that the 


81. Heinemann in his Taamei Ha Mitzvot, 
Jerusalem, 1949, has brought together all the 
relevant material. 


specific laws of the Biblical halacha in 
most cases have their parallels in spe- 
cific events of the patriarchal narratives. 
And Tchernowitz summed up with an 
important generalization:® that which 
was direction (halichot) originally for 
the Patriarchs became directive (hala- 
chot) for the sons. 

This is a bold formulation which, so 
far as I know, has no parallel though 
Tchernowitz argued that this is implicit 
in the rabbinic notion that the patriarchs 
observed the entire law. But this idea 
that the practices of the fathers became 
the way of the sons can help a twen- 
tieth century Jewish theology move from 
covenantal recall to covenantal living. 

Jewish theology, then, is an interim 
theology. It is not a continuous chal- 
lenge to mankind, to the old Adam. But 
it addresses itself to the children of 
Abraham, to the Jew. And it speaks only 
when Jews have forgotten the meaning 
of their existence or why and how to 
live this existence. This theological en- 
terprise must view itself with a rather 
sceptical eye; it must see itself as a prod- 
uct of sickness rather than as the queen 
of Jewish knowledge. For Jewish knowl- 
edge must pass beyond a Jewish theology 
and become knowledge in the original 
sense of the Hebrew term. When this 
happens the covenantal people are hap- 
pily rid of theology; for so often in our 
time has theology been a barrier between 
us and life. 


® Vol. I part 1, N.Y., 1934, pp. 201ff. 
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JEWISH PRAYER AND 
SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE 


EUGENE MIHALY 


A’ a young child, I heard a wall 

speak and saw it cry. I still see the 
trembling, wrinkled hand of my saint- 
ly teacher holding the battered page. 
We strained to hear and see. He spoke 
almost in a whisper: “You see, my chil- 
dren, this is a picture of the wailing 
wall, the last remaining vestige of the 
glory that was. On each anniversary of 
the destruction of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem, the wall sheds tears. I was there 
one Ninth day of Av, I heard the sobs; 
I saw the tears.” 

We listened wide-eyed and entranced. 
With the uninhibited eagerness of a 
child, I looked and saw those crevices, 
the lines deeply etched on the battered 
yet majestic face. A thousand sunken 
eyes stared with infinite sorrow. Clumps 
of moss, the accumulation of centuries 
of unwiped tears, clung to the bruised 
cheeks. That wall spoke. Words cannot 
capture its message. In one meaningful 
instant, I experienced a people’s history. 
Yes—walls speak and a synagogue speaks. 

No one architect nor a hundred gave 
that wall speech. Its message was rather 
the echo of thousands of years and a 
million voices. The architecture of the 
Jewish community had been made ar- 
ticulate by time rather than space. Man 
and his memory, the Jew with his song 
and prayer gave it speech. At the cen- 


ter is the Jew with his memories, his 
history, his religious vision and sensitivi- 
ty. As I grew older, I realized that it 
was my teacher’s voice I heard and his 
tears I saw—the ancient wall only stretch- 
ed the time dimension. The moment was 
two thousand years. 

A building, no matter what its gran- 
deur, remains but inanimate, inarticu- 
late masonry. A structure may help 
evoke speech, but it is man who speaks 
and hears; without him there is silence. 
A building may sensitize his auditory 
faculties. It may help or hinder. I doubt 
that an auditorium, simple, ornate, 
grand or modest, ever converted a visi- 
tor into a worshipper. 

This major theme in Judaism needs 
to be underlined in any discussion of 
synagogue architecture. “God stands in 
the midst of the congregation.” The 
structure is but the means and if the 
Jewish record is to serve as criterion, a 
not too central means. Without a con- 
gregation there is no synagogue; and this 
proposition is not convertible. The sin 
of the builders of the Tower of Babel 
was, as the ancient Rabbis perceived, 
that a brick became more precious than 
human life. The Tower rather than the 
divine image assumed primacy. The 
prophet well realized that too easily are 
the roles reversed. Too often does the 
wheel turn the potter and the axe wield 
the hewer. 
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One of the oldest collections of rab- 
binic homilies, an anthology of occasion- 
al sermons called the P’sikta d’Rav Ka- 
hana, begins with a series of expositious 
_ based on the scriptural reading for Cha- 

nukah, the feast of dedication. The text 
deals wtih Moses’ dedication of the tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness. “And it came 
to pass on the day that Moses had fin- 
ished setting up the tabernacle and had 
anointed it and sanctified it” (Numbers 
VII.1). The burden of the series of ser- 
mons is to justify the celebration. The 
Rabbis seek a reason other than the 
mere completion of the physical struc- 
ture to explain the elaborate dedication 
ceremonies. There is an almost apolo- 
getic tone in the sermons. One hears 
the Rabbis say: “You see, Moses did 
much more than finish the tabernacle 
on that day. Moses brought down the 
shechina, the indwelling spirit of God; 
he caused the spirit of peace to descend. 
The world was established on firm foun- 
dation on that day. Something of far 
greater significance than the finishing of 
the tent was responsible for the twelve 
day celebration.” 

The attitude implied in the Midrash 
is typical of the total Jewish saga. Juda- 
ism has not relied on the material, the 
visual, for its communication. It is strik- 
ing and significant that the vast hala- 
chic and midrashic literature, concerned 
as it is with defining all the minutiae, 
has but negligible reference to the syna- 
gogue structure. A few brief statements 
exhaust a literary record which covers 
more than two thousand years. Consider, 
by way of contrast, that the various de- 
tails concerning the reading of the scrip- 
tural lesson fill literally hundreds of 
volumes. 

The Talmudic and later sources in- 
dicate that a synagogue is to be built 


on the heights of a city’ that no dwel- 
lings tower above it,? that it have win- 
dows* and that the doors be in the east 
wall.* These and a few other disputed 
statements regarding the Bimah and Ark 
constitute the total record. 

Even these few general rules were not 
accepted unanimously, nor did they be- 
come normative in practice. The law 
concerning the elevation of the syna- 
gogue is qualified even in the Talmud.5 
External circumstance determined by 
the all powerful Church and Mosque 
made of this regulation but a theoreti- 
cal principle mostly forgotten in prac- 
tice. Similarly, the requirement of win- 
dows is limited by Maimonides in one 
of his responsa only to private worship 
in the home but is not considered requi- 
site for the synagogue.* The prescrip- 
tion concerning the doors was never 
unanimous. It was restricted by some 
only to areas east of Jerusalem and most 
often disregarded.? 

This amazing silence of a vast tradi- 
tion which in other areas is, if anything, 
bewilderingly articulate, underlines a 
central tendency in Judaism worthy of 
serious confrontation both by the rabbi 


1 Tosephta, Megillah Il; cf. Maim. Hil. Te- 
fillah XI. 2 and Tur. Shulhan Aruch, Orah 
Hayim CL, 2. The Biblical proof text is Prov. 
I. 21. 

2 Shabbat 11 a. The proof text is Ezra IX. 1. 

8 Berachot 31 a, 34 b and Jer. Pesahim 1. 1 
cf. Maim. Hil. Tefillah V. 6 and Orah Hayim 
XV. 4. Note particularly, Zohar, Bashalah p. 
118 and Pekudei p. 151 where twelve windows 
are prescribed. 

4 Tosephta, Megillah Il. cf. Asheri to Megil- 
lah Ill, Siman 12; Tosaphot to Berachot 6 a, 
d.h. ahorei; Orah Hayim CL. 2. 

5 Shabbat 11 a and references in note | above. 

6 Teshuvot Ha Rambam, Ed. Freiman, (Jeru- 
salem, 1934), Siman 21, p. 20, cf. Jer. Pesahim 

7 See references in note 4 above. 
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and his building committee, as well as 
the architect. It is a constant reminder 
that the central vehicle in Judaism is 
the Jew as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a congregation. A praying con- 
gregation, a studying congregation, ac- 
tive, involved, learned—they constitute 
the chain of living tradition which bears 
witness to elohim hayim, the living God. 

The not inconsiderable building ac- 
tivity among the various religious groups 
must not divert our attention from the 
real and the primary in Judaism. In the 
final analysis, it is the words of prayer 
which the congregant utters, the Torah 
practiced and lived that are of vital sig- 
nificance. The Jew did pray and felt 
very close to the holy God in Roman 
and Greek style temples, in Moorish, 
Byzantine and Gothic structures and 
perhaps closer still in the one room syna- 
gogue in a private home or the uncom- 
fortable, dimly lit, and not overly aes- 
thetic Chassidic shtible. 

One wonders, indeed, whether the 
concern with the beauty, the grandeur 
of the external and the means, does not 
stand in inverse ratio to the inward and 
genuine religiosity as Judaism conceives 
it. Certainly the ever more numerous, 
elaborate and costly temples within an 
environment which is largely barren of 
real religious content should give pause, 
and occasion some searching questions. 

The architect, on the other hand, 
aware of this theme writ-large in Jewish 
experience will strive to design a syna- 
gogue which will not overwhelm, nor 
draw primary attention to itself. Juda- 
ism would say to the architect: “You 
are not burdened with nor limited by 
a prescribed traditional design. Use your 
artistic genius to build a house of wor- 
ship which will convey its ‘means’ status. 
Utilize the tools at hand, your shapes, 


textures and colors, the metal and wood 
and plastics and glass and fabrics, your 
lights and shadows, in constructing a 
sanctuary which gives primacy to the 
congregation and helps enhance its re- 
ligious experience.” 

“The twentieth century has greatly 
increased your vocabulary; the synonyms 
and shadings at your command are of 
almost infinite variety, yet the response 
you are asked to evoke from the wor 
shipper through your design, is at least 
as old as Jeremiah. While standing in 
the temple court he cried out, “Trust 
ye not in the lying words saying; the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are these 
(and we vividly picture the sweeping 
gesture as he points to the massive build- 
ings of stone and mortar). Nay, but if 
you thoroughly mend your ways and 
your doings; if you thoroughly execute 
justice between a man and his neigh- 
bor.’ (Jer. VII. 4 f). These are the true 
temples of the Lord.” 

“Use your architectural forms,” Juda- 
ism would ask of the architect through 
the rabbi and the building committee, 
“to heighten the worshipper’s awareness 
that he is potentially the real temple 
of the Lord.” 

Beyond the form which follows func- 
tion in the obvious and naive sense; be- 
yond the need for an auditorium with 
an expanding seating capacity, class- 
rooms, chapel, rabbi’s study, offices and 
other practical and very important re- 
quirements of a contemporary congre- 
gation; beyond the form which grows 
out of the limitations of space, the type 
of terrain, the geographic locale, region- 
al climate, the architectural tradition 
and tenor of the total community—be- 
yond all these, there is the profounder 
function which emerges in the authentic 
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role of the synagogue in Jewish experi- 
ence. 

The deeper impulse in the role of the 
synagogue must be probed and appre- 
ciated by the congregation with the 
guidance and help of the rabbi. Only 
after the congregation has studied and 
fully grasped this profounder aspect of 
synagogue function can they provide 
the architect with the necessary data for 
his design. A spiritually sensitive archi- 
tect and artist and, better yet, one to 
whom the religious experience is not 
alien, may be of inestimable help even 
in this area. However, the architect can- 
not be the theologian just as the rabbi 
cannot be the architect. 

Thus, the first theme which is to be 
appreciated and stressed is the nature 
of the synagogue as a means. The task 
of the designer is to give it architectural 
expression. 

This in no way implies that the aes- 
thetic beauty of the structure be min- 
imized or even that it be reduced to a 
subsidiary consideration. Moses de Leon 
of the thirteenth century insists in his 
great work, the Zohar “that the syna- 
gogue and all its furnishing be of great- 
est beauty.”® This is but an application 
of a concept very ancient in Judaism. 
The Rabbis of the Talmud phrased it, 
hiddur Mitzvah, the requirement that 
every ceremonial object used in the per- 
formance of a commandment be aestheti- 
cally attractive.® 

Recent archaeologic discoveries of an- 
cient synagogues in the Near East and 
Greece with their intricate mosaics and 
elaborate representational art are also 
indications of the special effort devoted 


8 Zohar, loc. cit. 

9 See: for example, Shabbat 133 a; Sucah 11 
b; Nazir 2 b; Gitin 20 a; Jer. Peah I. 1 and 
often. 


to beautifying the synagogue.'® This is 
further buttressed by the devoted labor 
lavished on the decorations of the Ark 
and Bimah in the synagogues of various 
European communities during the re- 
cent centuries. 

In a certain sense the role and impor- 
tance of the synagogue structure is but 
an instance of a broader pattern mani- 
fest in all aspects of Jewish religious 
life. Use ceremonial objects but be aware 
that they are but means. Fast on Yom 
Kippur but know while doing so that 
the real fast is “to let the oppressed go 
free.”!! Tear your garments and put on 
sack cloth and ashes but at the same 
time the Jew is reminded, “Tear your 
hearts and not your garments.'* These 
are specific illustrations of a basic ten- 
sion characteristic of Judaism in all 
realms. The synagogue, if it is to be 
truly expressive of the Jewish soul, must 
embody this tension. Build a synagogue 
of great beauty but know that the real 
temple of the Lord is the praying con- 
gregation. 


II 


Throughout the ages the synagogue 
has brought ever greater reality to the 
experience that the entire congregation, 
individual within it, of 
ancestry, education or affluence is part 
of “a kingdom of priests and a holy peo- 
ple’—that he stands in direct relation- 


10 See: E. L. Sukenig, Ancient Synagogues in 
Paelstine and Greece, London, 1934; The various 
reports on Excavations at Dura Europos (Yale 
University Press); S. Krauss, Synagogale Alten- 
tumer, (Berlin, 1922), pp. 200 ff; Korot Batei 
Hatefillah Beyisrael, (tr. A. R. Malachi) New 
York, 1955. 

11 See the Haftarah for Yom Kippur (Isaiah 
LVIII). 

12 See Mishna Taanit II. 1. 
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ship to the source of all reality; that he 
prays not through an intermediary but 
is directly in touch with his Maker— 
that he is an active and involved wor- 
shipper in the midst of a congregation 
of worshippers. 

Whether the origin of the synagogue 
be traced back to Ezra or the Babylonian 
Exile, one fact emerges with certainty. 
From its inception, it was an institu- 
tion of the people. In this, it differed 
radically from the temple in Jerusalem. 
Herein lies the synagogue’s essential 
genius. This is the quality that makes 
it unique as a religious institution. Its 
initial impulse was democratic and thus 
it ever remained. Any ten men, regard- 
less of time and place, constitute a con- 
gregation and can establish a synagogue. 

One wonders whether the democratic 
nature of the synagogue which found 
expression in the liturgy and in the very 
design of the structure has not been se- 
riously impaired by the tendencies of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Reform Judaism's emphasis on the 
sermon focused ever increasing attention 
on the pulpit and brought correspond- 
ing changes in the interior design of the 
synagogue. The Bimah which consisted 
primarily of a reading desk from which 
the Torah was read and services were 
conducted was removed from the center. 
What emerged was a seat arrangement 
which is subtly conducive to encourage 
an audience-like attitude rather than 
one of an involved worshipping con- 
gergation. This attitude of passive ob- 
server was further encouraged by 
changes in the liturgy which tended to 
make the entire service reader-centered. 
The fact that the reader faced the con- 
gregation in prayer further aggravated 
the process. 


Architectural design cannot, by itself, 


correct a situation « icouraged by the 
liturgy and other significant factors in 
Jewish life. The congregation’s ready ac- 
ceptance of its passive role is symptoma- 
tic of much deeper causes at work in 
the process. We would suggest, however, 
that within the limitations, the architect 
may attempt to ameliorate the situation 
with his architectural design and _ per- 
haps create an atmosphere of greater par- 
ticipation on the part of the congregant. 
Again, it is important that we be aware 
of the threat to this very significant role 
of the synagogue and that we share the 
awareness with the architect. It is pos- 
sible that artistic genius may find a par- 
tial solution. 

Perhaps one of the motives for the 
ever increasing emphasis on the Ark, 
characteristic of a number of recently 
erected synagogues, is an attempt to cor- 
rect the disbalance. One notes a tendency 
toward the ever more impressive, ever 
larger and more elaborate Aron Kodesh. 
It may well be that it serves as a sound 
corrective for the over-emphasis of the 
pulpit, or even as a counter-balance for 
a humanism which dangerously borders 
on an anthropo-theism. Yet, it is not 
an unmixed blessing and may merit se- 
rious reconsideration. 

The scroll and the Ark can easily be- 
come idols too. The over-elaborate dis 
play of the tablets with the Ten Com- 
mandments certainly contains such a 
danger. 

The recitation of the Ten Command- 
ments was part of the daily service re- 
peated along with the Shema. It was 
eliminated from the service by the rabbis 
almost two thousand years ago “so as 
not to provide encouragement to the 
sectarians, who claimed that the Deca- 
logue constitutes all of Judaism.”'* One 


13 Berachot 12 a. 
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wonders whether that danger is not at 
least as great today. Judaism is not the 
Ten Commandments, nor the five books 
of Moses, nor any one book or a hun- 
dred books. It is the living expression 
of a historic people as it lives the pres- 
ent and embraces the future. Judaism 
is certainly not a deification of the past 
as recorded in the written tradition. 
Rather is the emphasis on the living ex- 
perience as it emerges within a context 
of historic consciousness. The saga of 
the Jewish people embodied in Torah 
serves as criterion and guide but at the 
center is the committed Jew living the 
present and shaping the future. 

The Talmud records the ancient prin- 
ciple, “One may sell a scroll of the law 
if the money is needed to continue one’s 
studies or to marry.”'* Neither the scroll 
nor certainly the Ark is to be made an 
idol. The great leaders of Jewry through- 
out the ages were well aware of this dan- 
ger and repeatedly cautioned against it. 

The outstanding authority of Baby- 
lonian Jewry in the fourth century, 
Rava, exclaimed on one occasion, “What 
fools these mortals be! They rise for a 
scroll of the law but do not rise before 
a great man.”!® The question whether 
one is to rise before the Torah scroll at 
all is discussed in a parallel Talmudic 
passage.'® Though the question is an- 
swered affirmatively, yet would it appear 
that the custom was viewed with caution 
and with considerable misgivings. 

Similarly, Yom Tov Lippman Muhl- 
hausen, the author of the classic Sefer 
Hanitzahon qualifies the verse, “I will 


14 Megillah 27 a. cf. Menorat Hamaor (Ed. 
Enelow) III, p. 324. 

15 Macot 22 b. I follow the reading hanei 
gavrei as given in Sefer Mitzwot Gadol, Positive 
Comm. 105, p. 74. 

16 Kiddushin 33 b. 


bow down toward Thy holy temple in 
the fear of Thee” (Psalm V.8) by cau- 
tioning: ““The bowing down is neither 
for the sake of deification nor as an act 
of worship to the Aron Kodesh or the 
Torah. We bow to the Master of all in 
the presence of those objects which He 
sanctihed . . . The act is performed ‘in 
the fear of Thee’ and is not directed to 
the Ark itself.”7 

It is indeed remarkable and inspiring 
that the many centuries of indescribable 
misery and persecution did not dull the 
Jew’s keen sensitivity to the subtleties 
of idolatry. Somehow, he found sufficient 
resource to rally to the breach and, with 
the prophetic, ““No, There is none else,” 
to reafirm his eternal witness, “Only 
God is God.” 

The attitude of Judaism is perhaps 
best expressed in the account of the mar- 
tyrdom of that immortal sage, Hanina 
ben Teradyon, during the Hadrianic 
persecutions in the second century. He 
was sentenced to be burned at the stake 
for violating the royal edict against the 
study and teaching of Torah. “Then 
they took him, and wrapped the scroll 
(which he carried in his bosom) round 
him ... and set fire to them.” As the 
flames leaped all about him, his disciples 
asked, ‘““What do you see?” and he re- 
plied, “The parchment is burning but 
the letters are flying (in the air).”!% The 
Torah cannot be destroyed. It is as lived, 
perpetuated and deepened by every com- 
mitted Jew. No piece of parchment can 


1T As quoted in Siddur Otzar Hatefillot (Wii- 
na, 1928), p. 100. cf. The statement of Isaac 
Or Zarua in Shiltei Giborim on Alfasi, Kiddu- 
shin 1 (p. 14 b) based on Kiddushin 33 b and 
Abraham Danzig, Hayei Adam, XXXI. 50 p. 41 
a and the statement of Menassah b. Israel as 
quoted in S. Krauss, Korot Batei Tefillah, p. 
287. 

18 Avodah Zarah, 17b-18a. 
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contain it. The scroll is but a symbol 
and must not become an idol. 

The design of the synagogue interior 
subtly, though often unconsciously, re- 
flected these fine motifs. Not only was 
the Ark a movable one in the early 
centuries of this era with the stationary 
Ark only a later development, but the 
one significant contribution in Eastern 
and Central Europe was the ever more 
elaborate Bimah, the platform in the 
center of the house of worship, where 
the Torah was read and interpreted and 
where the percentor stood while leading 
in prayer. 

If the Ark is seen in its profounder 
symbolic meaning as representing the 
centrality of the Law, the written tradi- 
tion, and the Bimah as the symbolic 
representation of the importance of the 
congregation in study, in its role as in- 
terpreter and in prayer, we may glimpse 
the essential polarity to which the very 
arrangement of the synagogue interior 
was witness. 

It is striking that during the centuries 
when the written law, be it the Bible, 
Talmud or Codes was viewed with strin- 
gent finality, when pitifully little was 
left to the creative interpreter and ac- 
cordingly we should expect the Ark to 
be the focal point, during this very pe- 
riod it is rather the Bimah or, in other 
words, the congregation that is given 
greatest prominence. When environmen- 
tal pressures were most conducive to- 
ward the deification of the tablets and 
the scroll, the opposite polar extreme 
was stressed to maintain the tension 
which is the very heart of Judaism. 

It is doubtful whether the return to 
a Bimah in the center is the most effec- 
tive device that contemporary architec- 
tural skill can devise as a balance to 
the Ark. The return to a solution which 


was an outgrowth of a total appercep- 
tion radically different from our own is 
rarely successful. It is a pat and facile 
answer which most often succeeds only 
in diverting our serious attention from 
the real dimensions of the problem. 

Yet whatever the effective solution, 
Judaism would ask the architect: “Do 
not design the Ark so that the congre- 
gation is overwhelmed by it. Essentially 
the Torah is not in it. Curb the ap- 
parently irresistible temptation to idol- 
ize the tablets. Be aware of the tension 
—an Ark, yes—but not an idol.” 

The frequent analogy between the Ark 
and the holy of holies in the ancient 
temple in Jerusalem is but an ex post 
facto justification for an over-emphasis 
of the Ark which comes into Judaism 
from alien sources. The sanctity of the 
Ark is derivative and secondary in that 
it houses the scroll which is itself but 
a symbol. At most it expresses but one 
of the polar extremes; both are neces- 
sary if a house of worship is to embody 
the historic Jewish striving. 


The Jewish attitude toward tradition 
and the experience of the past is also 
polar in character. On the one hand, 
we find numerous instances of a com. 
plete, passive submission, an uncritical 
adulation of the past, a total resistance 
to innovation and change. While at the 
other extreme and, external factors per- 
mitting, no less prominent is the in- 
sistence on the assertive, creative role 
of each generation and of each qualified 
individual. Together with the oft-re-. 
peated demands of rabbinic Judaism 
that “no later teacher may contradict his 
predecessor” or that “every statement 
must have a proof text from a classic 
source,” we find the rabbinic principle 
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that “we pay no heed to the Divine 
Echo (in juridical procedure) for the 
Torah established the rule ‘follow the 
majority opinion”;'® or the permissive 
statement, “To discover the proper 
procedure, go forth and see what the 
people are doing,””° or “Any court of 
three qualified persons is comparable to 
the court of Moses,”*! or the well known 
statement of Judah Hanasi when he ren- 
dered a decision contrary to accepted 
tradition “My fathers left room for me 
to excel.’’?? 

This tension between the ancient and 
the new, between permanence and 
change or, if you will, between logos 
and ethos, is reflected in the liturgy of 
the synagogue in the oft-repeated ad- 
dress, “Our God and the God of our 
Fathers.” Not either/or but both in ten- 
sion; both submission to a past revela- 
tion and a creative relationship to the 
present and thus an assertive role in 
shaping the future. 

The historic insistence of Judaism on 
combining study and prayer, a principle 
embodied in the structure of the liturgy, 
is a further reflection of the same am- 
bivalence. Study is the control, the in- 
tellectual awareness of past experience 
and one’s appropriation of it as criterion 
and guide. Prayer, on the other hand, 
is the direct, immediate and personal 
awareness. Jewish worship includes both. 

The liturgy of the synagogue combines 
readings from scripture, passages from 
the rabbinic and later Jewish literature 
along with prayers of laudation, peti- 
tion, thanksgiving and confession. With- 


19 B. Metzia 59 b; Berachot 52 a and often 
cf. Mishna Sanhedrin 1. 6 and Talmud, op. cit. 
36 a. 

20 Berachot 45 a; cf. Pesahim 66 a. 

21 Mishna Rosh Hashanah Ul. 9 and Talmud, 
op. cit. 28 b. 

22 Hulin 6b-7a. 


in the total service the worshipper ful- 
fills both polar extremes—the intense, 
immediate awareness of direct experience 
and the control which results from the 
appropriation of past experience. 

The sages of the Talmud emphasize 
the centrality of both study and prayer 
in Jewish worship by citing the Biblical 
verse, “He that turneth away his ear 
from hearing Torah, even his prayer is 
an abomination” (Prov. XXVIII. 9).*% 
The Jewish act of worship is a combi- 
nation of Torah and Tefilah, study and 
prayer; antiquity and newness, the past 
and the present. 

Our analysis of the nature of Jewish 
worship implies a significant guiding 
principle for the architect. “Design a 
house of worship,” the prayerbook seems 
to say, “so that it evokes an experience 
of antiquity and also of the here and 
now.” “Is it possible to build a syna- 
gogue,” we would ask the architect, 
“which would impel the sensitive wor- 
shipper to exclaim: ‘I am part of a very 
ancient people with a rich tradition of 
search and response and yet I am not 
made impotent by the weight of the mil- 
lenia. There are vast areas of “lack” and 
“not yet” urging me on to creative en- 
deavor.’ The goal is a structure which 
suggests the past, is rooted in the pres- 
ent and points to the future.” 


IV 


A study of the deeper impulses of the 
liturgy reveals another significant aspect 
of synagogue function. The structure of 
the prayerbook is succinctly described in 
the Talmudic dictum “A man shall al- 
ways begin his prayers with praise and 
then follow with petition.”** Thus, a 


23 Berachot 8 a.; cf. Shabbat 10 a. 
24 Berachot 32 a. cf. Berachot 8 a and Leviti- 
cus Rabbah V. 5. 
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glance at the prayerbook will reveal a 
series of Psalms and other prayers of 
praise at the beginning of each service. 
God is extolled and magnified. The for- 
mula is “great, mighty and exalted.” The 
service slowly builds a mood, a growing 
awareness of an all-present, all-power- 
ful God who becomes manifest through 
creation, revelation and redemption. 
“Who is like unto Thee, Almighty God, 
glorious in holiness...’’ The worship- 
per exclaims as he attempts to rise ever 
higher, to come ever closer. As he reaches 
the peak of ecstasy and calls out, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts,” he 
experiences an almost uncontrollable 
urge to leave the world, to find surcease 
in the eternal quietude of the ineffable 
moment. Man, the world and its prob- 
lems pale into insignificance. God is all. 

But immediately the mood of the lit- 
urgy turns. The worshipper is directed 
to a series of petitions: “God grant us 
wisdom; heal us, O Lord, and we shall 
be healed; remove from us suffering and 
sorrow; let righteousness and justice pre- 
vail; hear our petition for the hungry, 
the sick, the downtrodden.” Petitions 
root man in the world. They confront 
him with his responsibilities and tasks. 
They assert the reality and centrality 
of the finite and the workaday. That 
very intensity achieved in affirming “the 
all” of God and the insignificance of 
man, now pushes man to face the world, 
its turmoils and its needs with serious- 
ness and involvement.?5 

Jewish prayer must not result in es- 
cape. The Talmudic insistence that a 
synagogue have windows, though later 
modified by Maimonides, expresses the 


25 cf. Berachot 16 a and 29 b. For a more de- 
tailed analysis see my study, Religious Experi- 
ence in Judaism (The World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism, London, 1957) pp. 31 ff. 


same essential insight. No matter how 
ecstatic and fanciful the mood of the 
worshipper, yet must he remain aware 
of the world, its pains, sorrows and joys. 
He remains in touch. 

In discussing the synagogue windows, 
the Zohar*® significantly cites the verse 
from the Song of Songs: “He looketh 
through the window, He peereth through 
the lattice...” (II. 9). 

While the worshipper stands in de- 
voted prayer within the synagogue, he 
is made aware that God looks in from 
the outside, from the turmoil, the con- 
fusion, the pain and the hope of the 
mundane. In “praise,” Shewah, man is 
negated; in “petition,” tahanun, he is 
affirmed. The total Jewish experience in 
prayer is perhaps best summarized by 
a second century rabbi: “In prayer one 
shall direct his eyes to the below and 
his heart to the above.’’27 

Herein lies a further challenge to the 
architect. “Create a synagogue,” we 
would ask, “which will evoke serenity 
and sanctity yet not withdrawal.” “Help 
the worshipper feel that he is removed 
yet in touch with his environment; that 
he is in the presence of the ‘sacred but 
not in a cloistered sanctuary.” Can this 
polar tension be given architectural ex- 
pression? We would ask the architect 
to be aware and to try. Perhaps the verse 
quoted above: “He peereth through the 
lattice” offers a helpful suggestion. 


Vv 


The requirement of windows and 
light has yet a further implication of 
relevance to synagogue architecture. One 
of the major strivings of the liturgy is 
to encourage Yirat Adonai, fear and 


26 See references in note $3. 
27 Yevamot 105 b. 
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trembling, utter dependence, the ab- 
solute feeling of creatureliness when 
man is overwhelmed by the majesty, the 
might and glory of God. It is the ex- 
perience of “how awesome is this place.” 
It is what the great theologian and stu- 
dent of comparative religion, Rudolf 
Otto, called the numinous.**® Man cringes 
and hides and is afraid. The familiar 
inscriptions over the Ark, “I set God 
before me always,” or “Know before 
whom you stand!” are designed to evoke 
this experience of the holy, the Kadosh. 
In discussing the means by which the 
numinous is expressed in art, Otto finds 
that the Gothic “appears as the most 
numinous of all types of art. This is due 
primarily to its sublimity, but... the 
peculiar impressiveness of Gothic does 
not consist in its sublimity alone... 
magic is too low a word... it is numi- 
nous.” However, Otto continues, ‘“‘in 
neither the sublime nor the magical, has 
art more than an indirect means of 
representing the numinous. Of directer 
method our Western art has only two... 
viz. darkness and silence ... Oriental art 
knows a third means for producing a 
strongly numinous expression, to wit, 
emptiness and empty distances.’’® 
Judaism, as Otto points out, was cer- 
tainly aware of “silence” in the Presence. 
We need but think of the verse in Haba- 
kuk, “God is in His holy temple; Let 
all the earth keep silence before Him” 
(II. 20). The stirring New Year's day 
hymn Melech Elyon also expressed the 
same mood in the line, “All the mighty 
ones on high whisper low; God is King.” 
But a closer look at the Jewish liturgy 


28 Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press) , p. 5 ff. Of course, 
the numinous as defined by Ofto is a much more 
complex syndrome of feelings. 

29 Otto, op. cit. p. 70 f. 


reveals that not the prayers of laudation 
and praise which express the awe and 
the fear and trembling are said in si- 
lence. It is rather the petitionary pray- 
ers, the sections of the service which 
concern man and the workaday world, 
that are recited silently. The high point 
in “praise” is reached in the sanctifica- 
tion, the Kedusha, and it is not to be 
recited privately at all. Only during a 
congregational service is the “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” said, not silently but in enrap- 
tured and triumphant chorus. 

Again we note the subtle counterplay. 
It is almost as if Judaism were to insist 
at every point: God is, but man is, too; 
Man stands in His Presence as one who 
is worthy of His concern; Man is not 
reduced to nothingness, to dumb awe- 
struck wonder. Judaism would see the 
danger of partial truth in the very su- 
blimity (magic?) that Otto finds so im- 
pressive. He is undoubtedly right in his 
insight that “silence is a negation... 
that does away with every ‘this’ and 
‘here’ in order that the ‘wholly other’ 
may become actual.’’*® But it is this very 
mood that Judaism would temper, “With 
trumpets and the sound of the shofar 
raise joyful voices before the King, the 
Lord” (Psalm XVCIII. 6). 

It is true, as well, that darkness, par- 
ticularly when supplemented by sublimi- 
ty, produces a mystical effect. ‘““The semi- 
darkness that glimmers in vaulted halls 
or beneath the branches of a lofty forest 
glade, strangely quickened and stirred 
by the mysterious play of half-lights, has 
always spoken eloquently to the soul, 


30 ibid. This may, incidentally, be the reason 
why the congregational response to the Shema, 
“Praised be the name of his glorious kingdom’ 
was silent. Only on Yom Kippur when the 
“worshipper is like a ministering angel” is it 
said with a “loud voice.” See Pesahim 56 a. 
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and the builders of temples, mosques 
and churches have made full use of it.’ 
However, if one is to build within the 
spirit of Judaism, he cannot but con- 
front the classic Jewish sources which 
insist again and again that “a synagogue 
should have great light.”*? The inspired 
words of Isaiah, “I have not spoken in 
secret, in a place of the land of dark- 
ness” (Isaiah XLV. 19) became a cen- 
tral theme for synagogue design. 


VI 


The Jewish people have marched 
through history as witness to a unique 
religious experience. On the one hand, 
Israel proclaimed through the ages the 
reality of one God, the God of all men, 
the God of all the world. Everyone is 
equal in His sight for “Have we not 
all one father...?” The Jew lived for 
this experience and died for it too. He 
is like everyone else. He is not distin- 
guishable in the ultimate sense. There 
is no special mission for the Jewish peo- 
ple. 

Yet, at the same time, the Jew experi- 
ences: “Ye shall be mine own peculiar 
treasure... a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation” (Ex. XIX. 4-5); “Ye are my 
witnesses... my servant whom I have 
chosen (Isaiah XLIV. 10)... mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth... I, the 
Lord, have... set thee for a covenant 


31 ibid. 
32 See Jer. Pesahim 1. 1 and Orah Hayim CL. 


of the people, for a light of the nations” 
(Isa. XLII. If). Israel is like every other 
people and Israel is different, with a 
specia! task and a special mission. The 
Jew lL.ves his destiny by experiencing 
both the God of all men and simul- 
taneously the God to whom he bears 
special witness. 

We would ask the architect to cap- 
ture this spirit in the design of the syna- 
gogue exterior. The ideal synagogue 
structure would evoke the experience: 
“It is part of the total environment; it 
is familiar; it participates yet it has its 
unique feature; it is, somehow, different 
too.” The house of worship would thus 
give poignant expression to this essen- 
tial aspect of the Jewish soul and aid in 
sanctifying God in the eyes of all men. 


Vil 


We would ask the architect that he 
design a structure which would enhance 
the feeling that the synagogue is only 
a means, but a necessary means; that it 
is of the past yet of the present and 
future; that one is removed within the 
synagogue yet deeply involved in the 
world, its problems and tasks; that one 
is part of a group without losing the 
sense of individuality; that one stands 
in God's presence but with the dignity 
of one who is worthy of His concern 
and who is created in His image; that 
the Jew is of the total community, yet 
bears special witness. 
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FREEDOM WITHOUT A FRAMEWORK 


HERBERT H. ROSE 


O" of the convulsions of the Twen- 

tieth Century have appeared dif- 
ferent philosophies attempting to grap- 
ple with man’s situation, to provide him 
with a guide, a standard by which to 
measure his world and himself. I should 
like to examine one of the most signifi- 
cant of these points of view, that of the 
French existentialist Jean Paul Sartre 
in the light of Jewish values and Wel- 
tanschaung. 1 have chosen this philos- 
ophy because I feel it is one of the char- 
acteristic and symptomatic philosophies 
of our age. Existentialism as a term has 
usually been introduced to the novitiate 
by either Kierkegaard or Sartre. Meta- 
physically they are as far apart as day 
and night, but artistically both have 
been endowed with magnificent gifts, so 
that their thought has been communi- 
cated to many who ordinarily do not 
delve into the more abstruse and tech- 
nical works of philosophy. Combining 
serious thinking about basic problems 
with a beautiful style, Sartre thus con- 
tinues the French tradition of the phi- 
losopher artist to be found in such per- 
sonalities as Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire 
and Rousseau. As a member of the re- 
sistance forces during the war and as a 
publicist since the war, he has identified 
himself with the left, politically, even 
to the point of joining the Communist 
party. He represents the intellectual in 
revolt, who is unwilling to accept any 
of the conventions of religious and phil- 


osophic thought and rigorously subjects 
them all to criticism. 

Sartre’s ontology rests on a twofold 
assumption which is the basis of all his 
philosophy. He accepts Nietzsche's athe- 
istic postulate, that God is dead and 
Husserl’s thesis of a self-sufficient phe- 
nomenology. On these two pillars Sartre 
rests his entire system of thought. They 
may be seen as basic to his whole phi- 
losophy. As Professor James Collins 
points out, “Without the support of a 
postulatory atheism, he could not con- 
fidently restrict ontology to a reflection 
upon the conditions prevailing within 
the phenomenological reduction. And 
without the latter, he could not gain 
entrance to a_ self-contained region 
wherein rigorous generalized findings 
can be made without reference to God 
or an actual causal order.” What Sar- 
tre is saying is that the only order which 
exists is Phenomenal Reality. To use 
Kantian terms, he denies the existence 
of the noumenal world, of any realm 
beyond the senses. 

Turning from his ontology to his view 
of man, Sartre affirms emphaticaily that 
man is a creature of choice; that he is 
fully responsible for the decisions which 
he makes. He makes a careful distinc- 
tion between “en soi” and “pour sot”. 
The “en soi” (in itself) is in Sartre's 
thought the being which rests in itself, 


1 The Existentialists, J. Collins, p. 44, H. Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago. 
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the being of such things as tables. The 
“pour sow” (for itself) is that being which 
is aware of itself—man. Its structure is 
basically different from the “en sot”; 
the crux of this difference is to be found 
in the capacity of man for choice and 
decision. Man cannot choose his height 
or whether he is ugly or pretty but he 
can decide whether he will be a coward 
or a hero, diligent or careless. So radi- 
cally free is man that he has no definite 
nature; he exists in a “condition” which 
is essentially his historical situation. In 
short, man’s nature is nothing and, there- 
fore, he is not definable. Rather is he 
confronted with the task of shaping his 
own nature, giving it direction and pur- 
pose. “Man is nothing else but that 
which he makes of himself..... Before 
that projection of the self nothing exists; 
not even in the heaven of intelligence; 
man will only attain existence when he 
is what he proposes to be.’’? 

He goes on to expose what he calls 
the phenomena of self-deception in 
which man rationalizes his iniquitous 
choices. Man cannot blame anyone but 
himself for the moral condition in which 
he finds himself in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. An example of this approach may 
be found in his treatment of the anti- 
Semitic attitude in an individual. “It is 
an attitude totally and freely self-chosen, 
a global attitude which is adopted not 
only in regard to Jews, but in regard to 
men in general, to history and society.” 
The anti-Semite chooses to be a crimi- 
nal and justifies his choice by saying that 
it is for the greater good of his people, 
for he is eliminating a deleterious ele- 
ment from society. He actively embraces 
anger, hate, pillage, murder, and all 


2 Existentialism—from Dostoyevsky to Sartre, 
Kaufman, p. 290, Meridian Books. 
3 Ibid, p. 273. 


forms of violence with an easy consci- 
ence hiding behind the mask of a cru- 
sade for an ideal such as racial purity. 
Here is the typical instance of a man 
who becomes a thing, who, to use the 
terminology of Sartre, has chosen to be 
no longer a “pour sot”’—a creature of 
choice—but to become an “en soi”—a be- 
ing, a thing at rest. He has abdicated 
his throne of freedom to become an en- 
cased, hard fact, an object of history 
rather than a subject grappling with its 
problems. “Anti-Semitism, in a word, is 
fear of man’s fate. The anti-Semite is 
the man who wants to be a pitiless stone, 
furious torrent, devastating lightning: 
in short, everything but a man.”4 

In all fairness one must compliment 
Sartre on his uncompromising stand 
when it comes to ethical choice. He cate- 
gorically rejects that approach to hu- 
man history which is committed to the 
view that man’s actions are determined 
by factors beyond his control. To be 
aware of man’s potential for evil and 
destruction does not necessarily mean 
that man is a victim of a radically evil 
nature. Conversely recognition of man’s 
creative capacity does not signify that 
he is radically good. To recognize that 
economic forces do influence politics and 
other areas of human life does not mean 
that they fix the course of history and 
determine the choice of a citizen of that 
society. Depressions do not necessarily 
result in any specific forms of govern- 
ment; Germany succumbed to Fascism 
while France and England, her neigh- 
bors, maintained their democratic forms 
of government; rather do they challenge 
and test human creativity and ingenuity. 
To appreciate the play of causality and 
to discern the variety of influences which 
shape a personality does not relieve the 


4 Ibid, p. 287. 
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individual from the responsibility of 
exercising a choice. Although history 
admittedly does constitute a background 
upon which the national and the indi- 
vidual personality unfolds, yet since 
there are many currents, often totally 
contradictory, operating simultaneously 
upon the individual, history does not 
mold him so much as it offers an op- 
portunity for him to express himself and 
choose his own course. Sartre exposes 
self-deception wherever he finds it, that 
attitude which is basically one of ration- 
alization, of avoiding the making of an 
active choice, the hiding behind some 
familiar prejudice or convenient excuse. 
He brings the individual squarely be- 
fore his own choice not as a piece of 
clay who is the victim of his destiny, 
but as a dynamic responsible personality. 

Judaism from the Biblical period on 
down has clearly gone on record as deci- 
sively affirming that man is a free agent 
in the moral and ethical realm. The task 
of driving home to men a sense of re- 
sponsibility for their actions, of awaken- 
ing their consciences from the sleep of 
indifference, of galvanizing them into an 
awareness of their freedom has clearly 
been the subject of the Bible in general 
and the prophetic movement in particu- 
lar. It is no distortion of Judaism to say 
that it is a grand attempt to fan the spark 
of conscience into a full-flamed ethical 
passion, to make the moral life the goal 
of all striving. “Not Peace of Mind,” 
but “What does the Lord require of 
thee” became the clarion call of classi- 
cal Judaism. These God-intoxicated men 
within whose hearts burned a message 
which consumed their lives in devoted 
service, who endured social ostracism, 
the charge of treason and yes, even death 
itself to expose the rationalizations and 
the devices of the wicked, labored in 


order to point out and clarify the de- 
mands of the covenant. The prophets 
devoted their energies and risked their 
lives to deliver the word of God because 
they felt that the people did have the 
power of choice, and their decisions were 
significant in shaping their futures. To 
the prophet, man was not a creature of 
necessity but open to the possibility of 
creative choice. 

Just as Sartre’s thought is rooted in 
the concrete reality of life, so, too, is that 
of Biblical Judaism. Prophecy grew and 
developed not in the peaceful confines 
of the library, museum or study, but in 
the market place, at the council table 
and in the hearts of living, passionate 
men. Consequently, it was influenced by 
historical events; the background of the 
times formed the framework upon which 
the message of the prophet was woven. 
But the persistent aim of the prophet 
was to arouse the people to choice. Mar- 
tin Buber declares with great perspi- 
cacity, “It is not whether salvation or 
disaster is prophesied, but whether the 
prophecy, whatever it is, agrees with the 
Divine demand meant by a certain his- 
torical situation, that is important. In 
days of false security a shaking and stir- 
ring word of disaster is befitting the out- 
stretched finger pointing to the histori- 
cally approaching catastrophe, the loud 
beating upon hardened hearts, whereas 
in times of great adversity a strengthen- 
ing and unifying word of salvation is ap- 
propriate.” During times of compla- 
cency, the prophets inveighed against 
self-satisfaction; during periods of de- 
spair they strengthened their people’s 
morale and comforted their sorrows. But 
both approaches were means to an end, 


5 Prophetic Faith, Martin Buber, p. 178, Mac- 
millan Company. 
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that of arousing the people to make an 
effective choice. 

The attitude against which the proph- 
ets protested from Amos to Ezekiel was 
the blind confidence which the people 
had in God. Irrespective of whether or 
not they lived up to the covenant He 
would not allow them to be destroyed. 
From Amos who promised that the Day 
of Judgment would not be one of joy 
and vindication of national ambition, 
but one of sorrow and shame because 
of the sins committed against the moral 
law, to Jeremiah who boldly proclaimed 
that the Temple itself was not inviolate 
and that it too would be sacked and de- 
stroyed even as Shiloh, the prophets lev- 
elled their attack against the almost sol- 
id wall of self-satisfaction which envel- 
oped the people. They proclaimed, “You 
have ears and you hear not, eyes you 
have and you see not,” and they implied 
that you have a will and you choose 
not. Though the people continued to 
refuse to choose, the ancient seers of Is- 
rael followed them into their councils, 
their strongholds and even into the 
Temple itself and would give them no 
rest. Jeremiah stood at the gate of the 
Temple and declared that not even the 
sacred ground of the sanctuary could 
substitute for the moral life. 

Conversely, when the people’s spirits 
were crushed beneath the burden of 
their sins following the destruction of 
the Temple and despair was written 
clearly upon their faces, they cried, “If 
our transgressions and our sins be upon 
us and we pine away in them, how 
should we then live?” (Ezekiel 33:10) 
Ezekiel met their question with deter- 
mination and answered, “Say unto them, 
As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn away from his 


way and live: turn ye from your evil 
ways; for why will ye die, O house of Is- 
rael?’’ (Ezekiel 33:11) The road of re- 
pentance still lay open to all who truly 
desired to rectify their way of life. In 
the face of this black despair Ezekiel 
denied the venerable doctrine of corpo- 
rate responsibility as expressed by the 
proverb, “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge,” and proclaimed the principle 
of individual responsibility, each man 
for his own sin. Man was constantly re- 
minded that life is choice, that by re- 
fusing to choose man was committing 
the gravest sin of all. Martin Buber right- 
ly points out, “That the true prophet 
does not announce an immutable decree, 
but rather speaks to the power of 
human decision lying in a _ particular 
situation.’ Prophecy ends in a question 
put to man, not in a fiat determining 
his fate. 

Yet in Sartre’s view of the world, 
man’s situation can best be described 
as tragic and absurd. Why should a crea- 
ture whose nature it is to be free find 
himself in such a predicament? The an- 
swer lies in the brutal fact that man 
has been abandoned—abandoned by God 
in a world which makes no sense and 
furthermore frequently plays savage 
tricks upon him. In the short story “The 
Wall” the chief character of the story 
(the word ‘hero’ would be misleading), 
trying to protect his comrade from the 
authorities, unwittingly is the cause of 
his death. The absurd world has played 
its practical joke and in the process 
made a fool out of him. 

His view of the world is perhaps best 
seen in his novel Nausea. The hero 
Roquentin sitting in a park near an 
ancient chestnut tree whose thick black 
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formless roots sink deep into the earth 
has a flash of insight which appears to 
be the key to open up the true being 
of objective reality. Beyond the familiar 
relations of phenomena lies the amor- 
phous bloated reality of being in itself. 
The being of each object, like the roots 
of the chestnut tree, is simply there each 
crowding out the other through its 
equally senseless hold upon existence. 
This trans-phenomenal world leaves him 
with a feeling of disgust and nausea be- 
fore the radical absurdity and unintel- 
ligibility of existence when the forms of 
conventional thinking are removed. The 
utter unintelligibility of the world and 
the original undivided nature of exist- 
ence eliminate any creative force from 
the framework of the universe and make 
God superfluous. 

The existentialist does not shy away 
from drawing the conclusion already 
framed by Dostoievsky, “If God does not 
exist, everything would be permitted”. 
Simone De Beauvoir, who has cham- 
pioned the Sartrian position, comment: 
ing on the above statement of the Rus- 
sian novelist declares, “However, far from 
God’s absence authorizing all licence, 
the contrary is the case, because man is 
abandoned on the earth, his acts are 
definitive absolute engagements. He 
bears the responsibility for a world 
which is not the work of a strange pow- 
er, but of himself, where his defeats are 
inscribed and his virtues as well.”? With 
Promethean defiance, the existentialist 
determines to shape his destiny realizing 
that he has no support upon which to 
base his values, no rock or redeemer 
either within his being or without who 
is interested in his choice. In short, we 
have as one writer has put it, an “En- 


T Ethics of Ambiguity, Simone De Beauvoir, 
p. 15, Philosophical Library. 


counter with nothingness’. Sartre estab- 
lishes absolute freedom and absolute re- 
sponsibility in a moral vacuum. “And 
moreover to say that we invent values 
means nothing more nor less than this: 
that there is no sense in life a priori.”® 
Man is an island of absolute freedom 
or as Sartre has put it ‘‘a useless passion” 
in a universe stripped of order and logic 
who is “condemned to be free”. This 
conclusion is in the spirit of Bertrand 
Russell’s dictum “Only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair can 
the soul’s habitation henceforth be safe- 
ly built”. 

Sartre offers no proof for the non- 
existence of God just as he accepts none 
for his existence. For Sartre, God is a 
useless and costly hypothesis. “Nothing 
will be changed if God does not exist: 
we shall discover the same norms of hon. 
esty, progress and humanity and we shall 
have disposed of God as an out of date 
hypothesis which will die away quietly 
of itself’. According to this point of 
view, God has been eclipsed, the need 
for Him has vanished and his presence 
or absence makes no difference to men 
and their moral life. Judaism is clearly 
at loggerheads with Sartre on this basic 
point of philosophy. The watchword of 
Judaism is “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One. And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy might’. Clearly we must ask does 
the belief or lack of belief in God make 
a crucial difference to man? Still anoth- 
er question arises—can man live creative- 
ly in a senseless and absurd world with 
an absolute undivided freedom? And fi- 
nally can we build an ethical and moral 


8 Existentialism from Dostoyevsky to Sartre, 
p- 309. 
9 Ibid, p. 294. 
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life based on the principles of honesty, 
progress and humanity which is rooted 
solely in the choice of mankind? 

Can Sartrian atheism be a sufficient 
foundation for the moral life? Although 
atheism can be traced back to the an- 
cient world, specifically to the philoso- 
phy of the atomists Democritus and Leu- 
cippus, and the Roman philosopher poet 
Lucretius, it has been revived and be- 
come a significant world view only in 
modern times. Religion in the Middle 
Ages became identified with Aristotelian 
philosophy just as God became identi- 
fied with the first unmoved mover 
during the Middle Ages. With the break- 
down of the medieval world view and 
the development of science many so- 
called religious dogmas were destroyed, 
such as the story of creation, miracles 
and the suspension of natural law. The 
scientific “weltanschaung” emphasized 
how the world operates, rather than for 
what purpose was the world created and 
life to be lived. Man became interested 
not in serving God, but in making na- 
ture serve him. The direct product of 
scientific theory in the realm of phi- 
losophy is logical positivism. Only that 
which can be weighed or measured by 
experiment can be verified and may be 
called true. Those teleological questions 
which deal with the purpose of life are 
simply conjectures or exclamations but 
contain no truth content whatsoever. A 
wedge was driven between the teleologi- 
cal view of the world and the mechani- 
cal scientific outlook on the universe. 
The former was placed in the realm of 
religion, while the latter became the 
basis of science. 

As science began to accumulate pres- 
tige, the attitude of materialism and ot 
a self-contained universe also gained in 
popularity. Sartrian existentialism is 


only the logical result of this mechani- 
cal view of the world. Actually only 
through a synthesis of science and re- 
ligion, of the mechanical and teleologi- 
cal views of the world can a true pic- 
ture of man’s situation be given. 

The Bible is permeated with teleo- 
logical thinking. In fact, to the Biblical 
writers it was more important to under- 
stand the purpose of life than to dis- 
cover the processes of the world. The 
great task which the Biblical writers set 
for themselves was to develop a clear 
concept of ethical monotheism out of 
pagan polytheism. But for Polytheism 
as for Jewish ethical monotheism, the 
world was purposeful and the question 
of what is the goal of life was legitimate. 
From the very first sentence of the Bible, 
“In the beginning etc........ ” God's 
existence is taken for granted, rather 
than proved. The question of why and 
what for are rooted in His being. From 
creation to the day of judgment, at the 
end of days, life is conceived as an op- 
portunity to serve God. A goal has been 
established by God and purpose per- 
vades the universe. | 

But as science tended to deny the legi- 
timacy of the question of purpose and 
exalted its own strength and power 
based on its conquest of the secrets of 
nature the world was envisaged as a 
blind automatic machine and man a 
rather complex structure, but an auto- 
maton and machine nonetheless. Sartre’s 
noble attempt to restore man to a place 
of responsibility is doomed to failure 
because he is asking man to create pur- 
pose within a world which is essentially 
purposeless and absurd. He asks no more 
and no less than that man should be- 
come God to create ex nihilo an ethi- 
cal life. 


Although Sartre claims God to be a 
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useless hypothesis, actually the God issue 
is crucial to his own philosophy: It is 
in fact the difference between the alie- 
nation of man from the world and an 
active partnership in the world. Instead 
of man made in the image of God, 
having an affinity with his Creator 
through his intellect, his moral and aes- 
thetic sense, we have man the uprooted 
and displaced person, a useless passion. 
Instead of having the privilege of free- 
dom with which to serve God, he is 
condemned to be free, forced to choose 
in a patternless indifferent universe. In- 
stead of being placed in a world which 
challenges man to redeem it he finds 
himself in an absurd world which con- 
trives to frustrate him. No two world 
views could be more diametrically op- 
posed than these. 

The next question which we may di- 
rect to Sartre is, can man live creatively 
in an absurd world? Of course it is pos- 
sible for man to set up an ideal world 
through, let us say, sublimating his ener- 
gies into the world of art. Many have 
recommended art as a possible solution 
to this world of absurdity. But Sartre 
does not wish to escape from the world 
and retreat into the perfect world of 
imagination, either through art, mysti- 
cism or monasticism. He seeks rather to 
create an ethically better place to live 
in, free from the crutch of faith. While 
he states that man should play a direct 
role within the framework of society yet 
in an absurd world man’s freedom is it- 
self an absurdity and superfluity. It is 
as though a man sat down to write a 
novel for a public of apes. Why should 
man attempt to use this freedom if it 
only brings torture to himself? In the 
Sartrian scheme of things freedom be- 
comes almost a masochistic device with 
which man afflicts himself. Even if he 


should convince himself to dedicate his 
freedom for the good of humanity, how 
can he convince his friend to do so? One 
cannot use reason or fashion as argu- 
ment in an absurd world where reason 
is itself superfluous. 

Sartre and Nietsche, both victims of 
metaphysical alienation, tried the im- 
possible, to find a substitute for God. 
They attempted to build their morality 
upon abysmal loneliness and heroic defi- 
ance. It certainly is illogical for anyone 
to prize that which he considers as a 
prison sentence. When a man is con- 
demned to be free one does not ask him 
to dedicate this freedom to noble ideals. 
The most one can do is to ask him not 
to add to the absurdity of the world 
which he encounters. This is certainly 
a far cry from the plea of Judaism for 
man to be an active co-worker with God 
in the task of building a better society. 

Judaism may agree whole-heartedly 
with Sartre when he affirms, “What man 
needs is to find himself again and to 
understand that nothing can save him 
from himself, not even a valid proof of 
the existence of God"” Indeed God 
does not provide man with an excuse 
so that he may turn his back on iniquity, 
but is rather the source of the moral 
covenant arousing in man the desire to 
achieve a better world. But before man 
can find himself, he must find faith, yes 
he must find God. The active faith of 
the prophets joined man indissolubly to 
his society and vividly painted before 
him his obligations. It taxed his ability 
to sacrifice and dedicate himself to ideals 


to the utmost. It brought him pain and 
suffering. 


“O Lord, Thou hast enticed me, 
and I was enticed, 


10 Ibid, p. 311. 
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Thou hast overcome me, and hast 
prevailed; 

I am become a laughing-stock all 
the day, 

Every one mocketh me. 

For as often as I speak, I cry out, 

I cry: ‘Violence and spoil’; 

Because the word of the Lord is 
made 

\ reproach unto me, and a derision, 
all the day. 

And if I say: ‘I will not make men- 
tion of Him 

Nor speak any more in His name’, 


Then there is in my heart as it were 
a burning fire 


Shut up in my bones, 


And I weary myself to hold it in, 
But cannot. 


For I have heard the whispering of 
many, 

Terror on every side: 

‘Denounce, and we will denounce 
him’; 

Even of all my familiar friends, 

Them that watch for my halting: 

‘Peradventure he will be enticed, 
and we shall prevail against him, 

And we shall take our revenge on 
him’.” 

Jeremiah 20:7-10 


Yet Jeremiah with all his suffering is 
not as pathetic as the Sartrian existen- 
tialist. The prophet can at least cry out 
and confess to God, pour out his feel- 
ings and frustration and hurt to his 
Merciful Father. But to whom can the 
existentialist turn? 

Clearly Sartre’s conception of man 
leaves him alienated, lost in an indif- 
ferent universe, alone and defenseless. 
This human predicament is rooted in 
Sartre’s postulate of a_ self-contained 
phenomenological universe devoid of 
God. If we recognize the place of man 
in a purposeful world under God then 
we can appreciate the legitimate func- 
tion of freedom as well as the unique 
intellectual moral and artistic gifts with 
which man is endowed. Then the Sar- 


trian outcast can become the Jewish 
Meshutaf co-worker or partner with God. 
Although man is still the creature, a 
part of creation, his special endowments 
place him in an incomparable relation 
to God. Only he can ask the why, what 
is the purpose of life; only he can search 
and find the meaning of life. Unless this 
question is considered legitimate he is 
forever doomed to being an alien. How 
great is the satisfaction and gratitude 
which is expressed by Rabbi Akiba, 
(Avot 3:18.) 


“He used to say, Beloved is man, 

for he was created in the image of 

God, but it was by a special love 

that it was made known to him that 

he was created in God’s image as 

it is said: For in the image of God 

made he man.” 
Here we find man deeply grateful for 
his unique capacities which do not 
plague him because they do not belong 
in this world, but are treasured by him 
because they express the purpose of this 
world. 

Science for all the wonderful gifts it 
has provided mankind, and its unlim- 
ited potential which it promises to make 
available in the future, is no substitute 
for religion. No greater authority need 
be mentioned for this view than the 
twentieth century's great scientist Albert 
Einstein. “Objective knowledge provides 
us with powerful instruments for the 
achievement of certain ends, but the ul- 
timate goal itself and longing to reach 
it must come from some other source.””!! 
For Einstein science and religion have 
their own legitimate functions. This is 
not the place for an elaborate discus- 
sion of the relationship of science and 


religion, but suffice it to say that science 


11 Out of My Later Years, p. 22, Philosophi- 
cal Library. 
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as a final and absolute world view leads 
to man’s alienation from this world. 

If science, the mother of technocracy, 
cannot substitute for religion then its 
offspring certainly provides no answer. 
The plane, the guided missile, atomic 
and hydrogen energy only intensify the 
demand to find an integrated approach 
to the problem of life. While claims and 
counter claims concerning intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, atomic powered 
planes and ships and hydrogen warheads 
continue to bombard us, the sands of 
time are being allowed to run their 
course without more than polite concern 
over the dread implications to civiliza- 
tion of a third global conflict. Certainly 
what is needed is a powerful rebirth of 
spiritual soul force, which now is lying 
dormant in humanity. 

Such a rebirth cannot come from Sar- 
trian existentialism. What distinguishes 
the prophetic insistence upon man’s ab- 
solute responsibility from Sartre’s point 
of view is clearly the framework in which 
man’s freedom is established. For Sartre 
his freedom is set in a void; man stands 
in no relationship whatever to any pow- 
er outside of himself. He is abandoned 


by God and compelled to fall back and 
rely on his own resources. Out of heroic 
defiance and abysmal loneliness he lit- 
erally tries to create “ex nihilo” his own 
moral standards. It seems to me that 
the crucial value of his thought lies in 
the fact that it manifests in a character- 
istic way the sickness of our age, the 
feeling that life is futile. It symbolizes 
the alienation of man from his world, 
his fellow man, and even himself. In- 
stead of reaching out to draw strength 
from the well springs of faith and pur- 
pose, Sartre involves himself in a heroic 
if futile attempt to make man a self- 
sufhcient source of his own morality. 
From such a system man can only be 
led from absurdity to frustration. Only 
through a deep faith in the purpose of 
life grounded in the conviction that 
this world is the product of a God does 
man’s freedom become significant. For 
then life can no longer be conceived as 
a joke played by a whimsically, indiffer- 
ent universe upon innocent man, but it 
becomes the crown of creation supreme- 
ly valuable because it reveals the crea- 
tive power of God operating in the 
world. 


* 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION IN ISRAEL 


FREDERIC THIEBERGER 


I 


B’ the establishment of the State of 

Israel, the Jewish religion, hitherto 
the fundamental basis of the existence 
of the people has been liberated. The 
preservation of the people is no longer 
the pre-requisite, as it has been for the 
past two thousand years, for the safe- 
guarding of its religion. In all institu- 
tions, political, economic and military, 
the State is a secular structure. Contra- 
vention of a religious law is not dealt 
with by a State court; crimes against the 
State, such as theft, murder, defamation 
or fraud which also have a religious con- 
notation, are brought for judgment be- 
fore the common courts only. Matters of 
marriage and divorce alone are all that 
remain, out of its time-honored jurisdic- 
tion in Palestine, within the purview of 
the Rabbinical Court whose decisions, 
however, are subject to the Supreme 
Court in the event of appeal. In the 
State, a decree is valid, not because it 
is the expressed word of God or an ac- 
cepted interpretation of it, but because 
it has been passed by a law-making Par- 
liament. Such a distinction between sanc- 
tion by God and sanction by man has 
manifested itself for the first time in the 
life-cycle of the Jewish people; it has en- 
gendered a crisis involving the roots of 
its existence and its historical continuity 
—a crisis which must be overcome. There 
is, perhaps, one factor which may be of 
help in this connection: Religion itself, 


now that it has been freed from its pre- 
occupation with the preservation of the 
Jewish people, can effect changes from 
within itself. 

At present, the process of religious 
fermentation already in evidence, is pen- 
etrating but slowly into the national 
awareness. The great influx of Jews from 
Southern Arabia (Yemen), Persia, Bokha- 
ria, India and North Africa—all these 
groups live closely concentrated within 
a traditional religion—gives an interest- 
ing, folkloristic touch of color to the 
picture of religious life in the country. 
But for the moulding of a new religious 
structure, only a latter generation will 
come into consideration. Today, these 
groups still represent a simple, folkish 
form of belief, with a strong infusion of 
faith in the thaumaturgy of traditional 
words and customs. On the other hand, 
a few political parties whose program 
includes the conservation of tradition, 
have lent a critical ear to the problems 
of religion arising in the new State. The 
small, vociferous “Naturet Karta” (Cus- 
todians of the Town) faction may be 
discounted here. They refuse to recog- 
nize the State because it has not, in law 
and deed, instituted unconditionally the 
codified system of Religious Law. To 
this group there is no conflict either 
with life or with time. It has its precise- 
ly defined mode of existence which it 
regards as the only guarantee for the 
true Messianic State which is yet to come. 
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Although the members of the Agu- 
dath Israel (in Israel) also appear to be 
without a sense of conflict, they are con- 
scious of the realities of the Jewish situa- 
tion within the State. The formation of 
this group was motivated mainly by its 
reaction to the pitfalls of a secular Zion- 
ism. But once the British Mandate im- 
plemented the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home, the Aguda co-oper- 
ated in the up-building of the country 
and, for example, created its own agri- 
cultural settlements. It secured represen- 
tation in Parliament and in the Govern- 
ment. Its members joined the opposition 
ranks when, for instance, the debate took 
place on compulsory military, or even 
auxiliary service for girls, for they feared 
that the girls would, in this way, be de- 
prived of the care they were accustomed 
to in their homes. To be sure, only a few 
Agudists regarded as a problem the un- 
restricted adoption of traditional Juda- 
ism which was expected to continue 
within a pattern of life completely dif- 
ferent from that in which it had evolved. 
One of these was Isaac Breuer of Frank- 
fort am Main, who died in Jerusalem 
even before the establishment of the 
State. He asserted that it was the Re- 
ligious Law, as a whole, that gave the 
stamp of eternity to the Jewish people 
and that to question a single detail, even 
as a temporary expedient, was to go as- 
tray. Any Jew who desires the continuity 
and the consummation of his people 
must surrender himself unreservedly to 
the Religious Law in its totality. 

Fulfillment of the Religious Law is a 
cardinal principle in the program of the 
Orthodox party of the Zionist Move- 
ment, the Mizrachi. Its watchword is: 
“Torah V’avodah”, the application of 
which has many difficulties from the 
viewpoint of the national economy. For 


example, milk drawn from the cow on 
Sabbath may not be partaken of; eggs 
laid on the Sabbath must remain unused. 
In a poor country, this may be all very 
well for a small section since the greater 
majority act otherwise. But how can fac- 
tories carry on, which need electricity 
night and day without interruption even 
for one day in the week? Is the power- 
station, itself, to be closed down every 
week for twenty-four hours? Can the po- 
lice force cease from its mobile duties 
on the Sabbath? Is the telephone service 
to be cut off on this day even if the 
saving of life—which transcends the 
strictest observance of the Sabbath—is 
not involved? What is to happen in the 
case of burglary, of fire? The answer 
might, indeed, be that the latter signify 
only material dangers or losses and, 
therefore, must be borne. 

To the traditional Jew, however, it 
is essential that the State shall keep (re- 
ligious?) registers for marriages and 
births in order to ensure that no mem- 
bers of the priestly caste of Cohanim 
may marry a divorced woman. For if 
this were so, he or one of his descen- 
dants might, contrary to Biblical Law, 
fulfill his priestly office when, in Messia- 
nic times, the interrupted ritual of sacri- 
fice would be resumed. 

Questions of this nature constitute se- 
rious conflicts for an important section 
of the people who, otherwise, live and 
work in close relationship—much more 
closely than the Agudists—with the rest 
of the community. The establishment of 
an intellectual basis for the resolution 
of these problems occupies many minds 
here in Israel. 

The emotional content of religion 
must be separated from that which is 
laid down by it as law. This Law was 
gradually built up in Talmudic times, 
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based on the Pentateuch and the oral 
teachings contained mainly in the Mish- 
nah. But in Judaism, the mind is fo- 
cused, not on the basis but on the su- 
perstructure. Later, systematic guides 
through this labyrinth were drawn up, 
amongst which Joseph Karo’s “Shulchan 
Aruch” (The Prepared Table) written 
in the 16th century, actually had bind- 
ing force. What, according to the Shul- 
chan Aruch, was obligatory, what was 
allowed or prohibited—herein were the 
criteria for the Jewish religion. 

Such a severance of religious emotion- 
alism from religious law was accomplish- 
ed recently, with certain consequences, 
by Yeshayahu Lebowitz. West European 
trained as physiologist and chemist, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, he is a rare philosopher and, in 
addition, exceptionally well-versed in 
Jewish literature. He holds that religious 
faith is a subjective, psychological phe- 
nomenon which does not manifest itself 
at any given time and, therefore, is not 
a tangible characteristic of the Jewish 
religion. Only the practical fulfillment 
of the Commandments and precepts is 
religiously significant; imagination, fan- 
cifulness and poetry have no true role 
in Judaism. The Jewish State requires 
the application of an objective standard, 
now more than ever before. Since tra- 
ditionalism was, up to the present, “state- 
less” as it were, some new definitions and 
an alteration of the older ones will be 
necessary. Any changes, however, would 
be binding only if laid down by some 
learned authority, such as a Sanhedrin— 
the idea had already occurred to Rabbi 
Maimon, the first Minister of Religion 
in the Jewish State—and if they are con- 
ceived objectively and not emotionally. 

From what source, then, does true loy- 
alty to the Law derive its real impulse? 


While it is possible to conform to cus- 
tom out of force of habit, without ques- 
tioning the reason, it is not possible to 
accept the manifold forms of religious 
law without the conviction that every 
detail thereof is either desired by, or at 
least acceptable, to God. In this connec- 
tion, one single, over-all act of acknowl- 
edgement is not sufficient; on each oc- 
casion, another grain of faith must be 
added in order to give weight to the 
smallest precept. 

In the matter of Orthodox reform also, 
neither the pleasures of folklore, nor 
the personal propensities of one’s youth, 
nor historical obligations, will suffice. 
None can replace the real power of 
faith. 

Through the observance of the Law, 
in all its ramifications, an atmosphere is 
created which transcends all action, em- 
braces all that lies between object and 
object, between man and man, and se- 
cretly dominates the heart of mankind. 
And should, in this regard, there be the 
vaguest hint of some “holy” background, 
then the practicing of customs becomes 
a vital function, far outweighing the con- 
siderations of logic. The richer the cus- 
toms, the greater is their effective power. 
Reform, in the liberal sense, where it 
stresses the easing of traditional obser- 
vance, runs the risk of loosening the 
compactness of religious life. If reform, 
particularly in the synagogue service, 
means only aesthetic innovation in the 
way of strict decorum and dignified ar- 
rangements of hymns and sermons and 
if, by these means it is hoped to attract 


the youth, disillusionment is 


likely. 
Faith does not spring from aestheticism; 
on the contrary, out of faith, itself, are 
woven the aesthetic patterns of religious 
life. But what is the position today in 
regard to faith? 
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Seen from the viewpoint of a move- 
ment, there are two kinds of faith; the 
one which emanates from man and 
strives towards the Godhead and the oth- 
er, which comes from God as a revela- 
tion to man. Inherent in the former is 
the temporary sense of an inner security 
which may be shattered, from one mo- 
ment to the next; the latter carries the 
assurance of a Divine possession linked 
only with the fear of being unworthy of 
it. The former is like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
alternating between the darkness of anx- 
iety and the light of hope. The latter 
shines steadily, like a guiding star, re- 
flecting only the awe and the joy of be- 
ing sheltered in eternity. Life, in its ac- 
tuality, throws up both these kinds of 
religious belief in a great variety of com- 
pounds. Man’s faith in a divinity is pri- 
mitive; the faith that derives from man’s 
spiritual being, living as he does in a 
confused world, seeking for order, be- 
longs to this nature. The other kind of 
faith is a reply to the first. There is a 
tendency to presume that there may 
have been certain individuals of the pri- 
mitive type of faith who underwent some 
sort of divine experience and proclaimed 
it as such. And there are many who are 
unwilling to search in their own hearts 
for the truth of the second kind of faith, 
preferring to leave the decision in spir- 
itual mid-air. No one can fail to appre- 
ciate the influence of vague and vacilat- 
ing conceptions on the course of human 
life! Belief in a divine revelation com- 
pels the regulation and organization of 
religious observance. This applies also 
to Judaism in which the prevailing con- 
cept accorded precisely with the picture 
of a terrestial kingdom except that the 
throne of the King was placed in 


Heaven. There sits the Almighty, All- 
seeing, All-knowing. To mankind, He 
has given, article by article, His Code 
of Law and by man must its Command- 
ments be loyally obeyed in order that 
reward and not punishment should be 
his lot. Man stands constantly before the 
seat of justice. The Almighty hearkens 
to prosecution and defence alike and 
pronounces judgment. Since He is also 
man’s loving Father, it lies in man’s own 
hands, if he so wills it, by fulfilling God's 
commands, to assure himself of His di- 
vine mercy. To find the correct interpre- 
tations of the Divine Code, to unveil its 
hidden purposes and to apply it to un- 
foreseeable contingencies was the aim, 
concern and happiness of those who ad- 
hered to this kind of faith. They formed 
the generality of the people since the de- 
struction of the Temple, up to the pe- 
riod of Emancipation, and still consti- 
tute today, the official religon in Is- 
rael. From this stage there came about 
an upward movement towards another, 
in which the picture of the Divine Court 
remained unchanged, but its conception 
of the cosmic significance of the Com- 
mandments and their fulfillment, reach- 
ing far beyond mankind, provided an 
inner security. God was not only the 
Judge; He was the Creator—the Im- 
mutable. Much probing and delving into 
this aspect of the Divine Nature yielded 
the conclusion that man’s behavior was 
the instrument through which the per- 
fection of the world would be attained. 
This was the attitude expressed by the 
Kabbala and by the spiritual movement 
it initiated particularly Hassidism. 
From this standpoint, the earlier stage 
seems almost rational, since it avoided 
inquiry into the secrets of creation and 
maintained that the redemption of the 
cosmos, through man’s faithful obedi- 
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ence to the Law, was an inadmissible 
speculation. 

Representative of a middle way, which 
lay nearer the rational but which had 
much in common with the cosmic out- 
look of the Kabbala, was the great Rabbi 
Loew of Prague, as I endeavored to por- 
tray him in my book (East and West 
Library, London). There is, today in Is- 
rael, a not inconsiderable number of 
disciples of the Kabbalistic and Hassidic 
schools of thought, especially in the 
larger towns. For centuries, Safed, a Kab- 
balistic stronghold in the Galilee Hills, 
was a spiritual focus for the whole of 
Jewry. Many faithful followers of the 
great Rabbi are- also to be found here. 
Near Haifa there is a settlement which 
bears his name, ‘“Maharal’’, the literary 
contraction by which he was commonly 
known. The friends of the late Chief 
Rabbi Kook, on whose table one of 
Rabbi Loew’s works always lay, also be- 
longed to this group. 

With the period of European Enlight- 
enment, theistic concepts of a God who 
transcends such religious phenomena as 
ritual observance penetrated widely into 
Jewish circles. For a faith seeking its way 
from man to God, the day seemed to 
have dawned, but further development 
of these ideas resulted in the emphasis 
being laid less on religion than on its 
ethical content. Moses Mendelssohn ex- 
pounded the Commandments as a code 
of behavior which conduced to goodness, 
and which required no rationalization. 
Kant endorsed this view in regard to the 
attitude towards morality in all religious 
problems. 

“Subjective” religion, as introduced by 
Schleiermacher and the Romantics, im- 
pressed only a small number of Jews. 
The founder of modern Orthodoxy, Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch, started out from 


this aspect in his first work, but later 
in the same work, demanded unequivo- 
cal obedience to the Law, as a whole— 
for the reason that, out of ordinary hu- 
man material, the Jew had the task of 
shaping, by means of the Law, the “son 
of Israel”. In spite of this intellectual 
artifice, however, religion was to Hirsch 
more than a mere ethical instrument. 
The orthodox form of reiigion, brought 
to Israel from Central Europe, is still 
influenced by Hirsch who, incidentally, 
was the grandfather of the afore-men- 
tioned Isaac Breuer. 

It is only in the converse of orthodoxy 
that the prospect of a religion emanating 
from can find release. Herman 
Cohen, the apostle of Kantian rational- 
ism, justified religion only insofar as 
through it, concepts could be revealed 
which were not rightly to be found else- 
where. He endeavored to elaborate the 
original nature of religious thought, and 
to co-ordinate methodically everything 
in the Jewish literary heritage that was 
not otherwise to be found outside re- 
ligion, but which yet had a universal 
import. 

Franz Rosenzweig considered man as 
a whole and not merely as an intellect: 
because he is confronted with death, man 
attains the purely religious experience 
of perpetuity in creation, revelation and 
redemption. Although his conception of 
monotheism followed this line, he, him- 
self, became increasingly absorbed in 
Jewish traditionalism. His ideas did not 
extend beyond philosophical circles. 

A much greater influences could have 
been exerted by another Jewish thinker, 
Henri Bergson. In his cosmogony, a spe- 
cial function was assigned to the re- 
ligious impulse. Through the medium 
of those endowed with the faculty of 
(intellectual) discovery, that impulse can 
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project upwards towards the Godhead 
and, from thence, transmit permanent 
values to the work-a-day world. But 
where Bergson speaks of what Judaism 
yields in this respect, he shows himself 
completely unacquainted with the reali- 
ties of Jewish tradition. Religious Jews 
could make no contact with him. Nev- 
ertheless, it is only from out of man, 
himself, that the new approach to re- 
ligion will evolve. For the King-Judge 
conception, demanded by religion “from 
above”, has, so it appears to me, been 
severely shaken by the tragic destruction 
of six million Jews. Who can possibly 
define this cataclysm as a punishment 
brought by a merciful, or even a just 
Judge, for the transgression of innocent 
people against the Divine Law? Any as- 
sociation between the conduct of man 
and his fate, as expressed by the King- 
image of traditionalism seems no longer 
tenable in terms of faith. 


Ill 


Are there, in Israel, any signs of a re- 
ligious movement emanating from man? 
It should be pointed out that, in an in- 
creasing number of former “irreligious” 
settlements, old forms of festivals which 
have their motif in agricultural life, are 
being revivified with a new content. Ex- 
amples of these are: the old festival of 
tree-planting which, outside the country 
had faded away, the Feast of the Eirst 
Ripe Fruits and Tabernacles, the Feast 
of the Ingathering. To be sure, no pray- 
ers of thanksgiving are offered up, and 
no symbols of any kind are used which 
have any trace of the supernatural. And 
yet, deep down in these living folk fes- 
tivals there is an instinctive awareness 
of God springing from the re-discovered 
relationship between man and the soil. 
This has been described by one of the 


greatest pioneers of agricultural settle- 
ment, A. D. Gordon, as the true source 
of the motive power of religion. 

The Passover Seder, the greatest his- 
torical festival in the religious calendar, 
is also celebrated in these settlements 
with all solemnity. The reading, around 
the family table of the Haggadah, which 
recalls the Exodus from Egypt has, from 
earliest times, been the apex of this Fes- 
tival. This narrative of the miracle of 
redemption is a patchwork of many dif- 
ferent historical fragments and its anec- 
dotes, symbols, and songs, have set a 
deep impress on the sentiment of the 
people. The fact that the Haggada, it- 
self, has absorbed the. embellishments 
and additions that have been made to 
it, is used by the settlers in order to de- 
scribe their own escape from danger and 
thus, they associate themselves with the 
genesis of their nation, with its past and 
present. Many settlements produce their 
own Haggadot every year, each of which, 
according to the political color of the 
members, recalls virtually nothing or 
only a little, here and there, of the old 
Haggada with its prayers and hymns of 
praise. All these attempts to pour natu- 
ral ways of life into the old moulds have 
certainly nothing to do with the dis- 
charge of religious obligations. But there 
is a germ of religion even in the desire 
to bring the present into the historical 
continuity of centuries by the compari- 
son of their own present with times long 
past and gone. 

In Israel today, the greatest stimulus 
for the idea of a religion emanating 
from man and which can be aroused by 
the force of intellectual power comes, 
first and foremost, from Martin Buber. 
It has become increasingly clear to him 
that the consummate reality of life is 
that of the correlation between the hu- 
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man “I” and the Divine “Thou”’—that 
terrestial-celestial dialogue between Cre- 
ator and created, of which the Bible 
contains evidence. Buber sees the renew- 
al of life, which can only be a religious 
one, in terms of the preparations made 
in our daily lives to hearken to this Dia- 
logue, and to take part in it. 

Many of those active to-day in intel- 
lectual life in Israel had already, as young 
men in Western Europe, come under the 
influence of Buber. Hugo Bergman, who 
is convinced of the effect of an intense 
personal faith on world events; Felix 
Weltsch who, in his own way, developed 
his train of thought from confidence in 
humanity to universal perception; Max 
Brod, the poet, who deduced social obli- 
gation from his response to the miracle 
of life; Ernst Simon, who teaches youth 
the meaning of the Absolute in relation 
to everyday life. 

There are comparatively few amongst 
our young people, who are interested in 
the concept of a religion that seeks God 
within. This is evident from present lit- 
erary achievement, which is always the 
vanguard of a spiritual movement. The 
most significant poets of the day, Sch. 
Shalom and Zwi Greenberg, impress us 
with their deep cosmic sensitivity, but 
their poetry expresses personal needs; 
only where they inveigh against the 
world and what is happening in it, do 
they become representative of the ex- 
perience of their generation as a whole. 
The foremost novelist in Israel, at pres- 
ent, is S. J. Agnon, who clings to the 
style of the old Hebrew legend, and who 
is at his best when he is re-creating the 
atmosphere and symbolism of a long- 
gone religious world, even where it ex- 
tends into the present. But the idea of 
a religion emanating from men, for 
which, as it were, a new starting point 


needs to be found, is quite alien to his 
world. 

For a short space of time, there came 
into the limelight a group of young 
poets, who shook off their shoulders all 
forms of Jewish tradition and, calling 
themselves Canaanites, retired into a pe- 
riod prior to the Jewish existence as a 
nation. This pose of pagan primitivity 
may very well be defined as an endeavor 
to start, as from of yore, a new religion 
coming from man. 

But are there not also to be found in 
that religion “from above’’—which has 
been practiced as a way of life for cen- 
turies—concepts, ideas and values capa- 
ble of giving to every religious move- 
ment “from within” stimulus, direction 
and content? Naturally, religion “from 
within” cannot even be understood, ex- 
trinsically or intrinsically, if it has not 
been lived inwardly. Then only can one 
know its meaning, at whatever moment 
in the search for God. A religion that 
emanates from man is universal, unify- 
ing. Revealed religion separates, it dis- 
tinguishes between believers and unbe- 
lievers. The former fails finally to close 
its circle, and resolves itself easily into 
psychical inter-play and runs the risk of 
self-illusionment. The latter is a firmly 
established structure, independent of 
moods and occurrences, vouchsafing sta- 
bility to the believer; it may easily lead 
him to over-confidence in himself, but 
protects him from the worst through dis- 
cipline and guidance. 

If the resurgence of belief ‘from with- 
in” is to be expected, it must have the 
ability within itself eventually to become 
an institution. That, however, raises a 
particular difficulty here in Israel be- 
cause the relationship between home- 
land and Diaspora has changed from 


what it was in the past; the people from 
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the Diaspora will be, for a long time 
to come, the reservoir for Israel. Now- 
adays, Judaism can be preserved in the 
Diaspora only as a traditional institu- 
tion that is, as the religion of revela- 
tion. If the synagogue, with its historic 
attachments and living, sentients values 
were to collapse, the end of Jewry in 
the Golah could not be averted. The 
difference between a strong adherence 
to traditionalism and a loosely conceived 
liberalism is of no moment in this re- 
gard. Any structural changes in Judaism 
could survive only within the compact 
Jewish community in Israel—and then 


the bonds between Israel and the Dias- 
pora, today indispensable, would be 
broken. The passive attitude towards re- 
ligion of the majority of Jewish youth 
in Israel, at the moment, is no sign of 
decadence. The resurgence of a religious 
nostalgia cannot be appraised before- 
hand. It but remains to be desired that 
this revival shall take place at such a 
time when Israel will be strong enough 
to ensure its own historical continuity, 
and when the Jewish communities in 
the Diaspora will be sufficiently free 
from cares to initiate a new and fitting 
phase of the Jewish religion. 
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THE MISHNAH AND THE NOVEL 


DAVID PATTERSON 


N° less than the historian, the serious 
writer of historical fiction must 
utilise his sources to the full in order 
to reconstruct a living fabric from the 
bare, dry bones of evidence. Both are 
subject to the exacting disciplines of 
analysis and synthesis. But whereas the 
historian must endeavour to control his 
imagination and avoid the accusation 
of unfounded conjecture, the novelist is 
bound to give his imagination free rein, 
and attempt an intuitive identification 
with his chosen period. From the scat- 
tered and often meagre sources at his 
disposal, he has to weave a whole pat- 
tern of society. In consequence, every 
scrap of evidence must be examined in 
great depth, in order to extract the ker- 
nel and allow the mind to illumine its 
inner truth. A highly sensitive and sym- 
pathetic creative writer, practised in the 
art of recognising the most subtle of as- 
sociations, may sometimes grasp instinct- 
tively the meaning of a tantalising an- 
cient text, and through the medium of 
his own artistic sense, unfold the mes- 
sage it contains. 

The third chapter of the tractate of 
the Mishnah called Taanith, of which 
the relevant portions read as follows, 
provides an excellent example of this 
process: 

“Once they said to Honi the Circle- 
drawer, ‘Pray that rain may fall’... 
He prayed, but the rain did not fall. 
What did he do? He drew a circle and 


stood within it and said before God, ‘O 
Lord of the world, Thy children look 
to me, for I am like a son of the house 
before Thee. I swear by Thy great name 
that I will not stir hence until Thou 
takest pity on Thy children’. Rain began 
falling drop by drop. He said, ‘Not for 
such rain have I prayed, but for rain 
that will fill the cisterns, pits and cav- 
erns. It began to rain with violence. 
He said, ‘Not for such rain have I prayed 
but for rain of goodwill, blessing and 
graciousness.’ Then it rained in modera- 
tion until the Israelites went up from 
Jerusalem to the Temple mount because 
of the rain. They went to him and said, 
‘Just as you prayed for the rain to come, 
so pray that it may go away.’..... Sim- 
eon ben-Shetah sent to him saying, 
‘Were it not that you are Honi I would 
have placed you under the ban. But what 
can I do when you sin self-willed before 
the Holy One like a spoiled child before 
its father, and God performs your will. 
And of you Scripture saith: Let thy 
father and thy mother be glad, and let 
her that bore thee rejoice’.” 

The episode is repeated in somewhat 
expanded form in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, where the following passage ap- 
pear after the sentence, “Just as you 
prayed for the rain to come, so pray that 
it may go away”, namely: “He (Honi) 
replied: ‘I have it as a tradition that we 
may not pray on account of an excess of 
good. Despite this bring me a bullock 
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for a_ thanksgiving offering. They 
brought him a bullock for a_thanks- 
giving offering and he laid his two hands 
upon it and said, ‘Master of the Uni- 
verse, Thy people Israel whom Thou 
broughtest out of Egypt cannot endure 
too much good nor too much suffering; 
when Thou wast angry with them, they 
could not bear it; when Thou didst 
shower too much blessing upon them 
they could not bear it; may it be Thy 
will to cause the rain to cease and bring 
salvation to the world’. Immediately the 
wind began to blow and the clouds were 
dispersed, the sun shone and the people 
went out to the fields and gathered mush- 
rooms and truffles. Thereupon Simeon 
ben-Shetah sent for him saying....... a 
The text then reverts to the Mishnah. 
A number of other stories concerning 
Honi the Circle—as I shall refer to him 
henceforward—are related in both the 
Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmud, 
but they are not directly relevant to this 
present theme. 

In his historical novel The King of 
Flesh and Blood (Merhavia, 1954) the 
Israeli writer Moshe Shamir has taken 
the hero of this Mishnah and made him 
into one of the most important and fas- 
cinating characters of the book. The 
author was clearly struck by three sig- 
nificant features in his sources—the cir- 
cle, the prayer for rain, and the enig- 
matic message sent by Simeon ben-She- 
tah. The latter, as the leader of the 
Pharisees and the president of the San- 
hedrin, is portrayed as the fearless and 
scholarly guardian of the Law, waging a 
bitter and relentless struggle against the 
Sadduces on the one hand and the young 
king Alexander Jannaeus, familiarly 
known as Yannai, on the other. 

Yannai, one of the last of the Has- 
monean kings, ascended to the throne 


of the kingdom of Judaea in the year 
103 before the Christian era, and the 
novel describes the events of the first 
five years of his reign. Extremely able 
and passionately ambitious, the young 
king at once embarked upon a series of 
campaigns far beyond the resources of 
his tiny kingdom. With an army partly 
composed of foreign mercenaries, but 
greatly augmented by conscript Judaean 
villagers, reluctantly dragged from their 
holdings just before the harvest, Yannai 
marched northwards along the coastal 
plain with the object of adding Acco 
to his possessions. His village soldiers 
begin to desert each night under cover 
of darkness, and in order to prevent the 
utter disintegration of his army Yannai 
decided to teach his men a lesson. 

After subjecting his soldiers to a com- 
plete day of stern disciplinary measures, 
the king inspected the entire army, 
singling out all the suspected malcon- 
tents, binding them together in one 
long line, and threatening with death 
the two men on either side of any pris- 
oner that might escape. At this point, 
the author introduces Honi the Circle 
for the first time. 


“After they had been bound in 
rows, Yannai returned to scrutinize 
them again. He felt he had select- 
ed the main trouble-makers well. 
But suddenly he was seized with 
doubt—a grey, silent, bitter doubt. 
They did not want him. His army 
did not want him. One there was 
who made no response to his search- 
ing gaze, whose eyes reflected nei- 
ther hatred, sorrow nor complaint. 
Completely wrapped up in himself, it 
required a spear-prod from one of the 
guards to arouse him. “Get up!” Yan- 
nai commanded him. He got up, one 
foot after another. Just like an ani- 
mal, Yannai thought. ‘Your name?’ 
The fetters made him stoop like a 
slave. ‘Honi, that is Johanan, son of 
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Mathias.’ ‘Where from?’ His beard was 
wide and unkempt, and he was much 
older than Yannai, a father, perhaps 
a grandfather. ‘From Modiin in Ju- 
daea.’ Then without hesitation: “The 
birthplace of your fathers.’ A ripple 
passed through the crowd, spreading 
further and further. Yannai’s whole 
being was enraged—that look, that 
tone! ‘And you wish to return home?’ 
As though unaware of his peril the 
man replied at once: ‘If my Lord will 
help me.’ ‘Your Lord gives no help to 
those who rebel against their king and 
priest.” ‘In Modiin they say—He helps 
all who seek His help.’ This was the 
same infuriating obstinacy that Yan- 
nai had come across elsewhere in oth- 
ers. But here it bordered on insanity. 
The man was obsessed by the thought 
of his land lying unharvested. No 
power on earth could stifle that ani- 
mal instinct to rush to his work. A 
breed of slaves! Blind rage welled up 
inside the king demanding vengeance. 
Willingly he yielded to it. ‘Seek His 
help now,’ he said, ‘seek it well!’ ”’ 


The king then proceeds to torture 
Honi by roasting his feet in a bonfire, 
until the crippled sufferer loses con- 
sciousness. Then snatching the nearest 
spear Yannai walks round the postrate 
Honi scratching a wide circle on the 
earth, and announcing to the terrified 
army that if Honi succeeds in leaving 
the circle unaided he will be free to re- 
turn home. 


“Darkness everywhere. In the cen- 
ter of the square the corpses of the 
three hanged men were silhouetted by 
the flickering firelight. No one stirred 
—not even Yannai. Within the circle 
something was moving. The sufferer 
raised himself on his elbow, his eyes 
straining into the darkness. Slowly, as 
though testing his strength, Honi con- 
tinued to rise to a sitting position. He 
stretched out his hands, fumbling at 
first as if trying to get a grip on some- 
thing invisible, then suddenly he put 
them on the ground making them bear 
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the full weight of his body. He stood 
on hands and knees. Next he moved 
his left foot and scraped it on the 
ground. His eyes dilated, he bit his 
lips until the blood flowed. For a long 
time he remained motionless. Then 
his right foot followed the other. Next 
he lifted his palms, one at a time. Bent 
forward on his knees he waited mo- 
uionless, the empty circle about him 
clearly visible in the firelight. Crawl- 
ing unsteadily he began to drag one 
foot after the other, his whole frame 
quivering with pain, his face running 
with sweat and tears. He stopped. The 
edge of the circle was still far away. 
The gnawed lips mumbled a prayer. 
Now his back was to the fire, and his 
face had disappeared. At snail's pace 
he crawled towards the darkness. Be- 
hind him great beads of blood, mark- 
ing his trail, glistened in the light of 
the flames. The blood dried behind 
him, but beneath his feet it still quiv- 
ered afresh, reflecting the glow of the 
fire. The blood flowed faster, trailing 
an unbroken thread behind him. At 
the edge of the circle the king's spears- 
men were drawn up, and slowly he 
crawled towards them. Suddenly he 
collapsed, just managing to break his 
fall. With lowered head he waited, 
tensing himself as one preparing to lift 
a load beyond his strength. On he 
dragged, one foot after the other, every 
inch a torment. He drew near the line 
of the circle. In the flickering light it 
seemed like a living weal in the earth's 
flesh. One final effort and Honi smud- 
ged the line with blistered foot. With- 
out attempting to break his fall, he 
plunged headlong and lay on his face 
like a corpse. He was free.” 

This disastrous encounter between 
Yannai and Honi is introduced not for 
any sadistic reasons but in illustration 
of the belief that cruel suffering endows 
the victim with a certain merit, even 
furnishing him with the power to in- 
tercede with God. This concept is con- 
firmed by two additional passages in the 
novel. In the first chapter of the third 
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section of the book, the villagers of 
Modiin attribute to Honi their deliver- 
ance from an invading army: “Modiin 
had only escaped the evil, it was said, 
because Honi had already atoned for 
the sins of his fellows, and they applied 
the verse in Scripture to him: Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. The story went about that one 
night Honi had drawn a great, wide cir- 
cle with his stick encompassing all the 
houses, sheds and threshing floors of 
Modiin, and that next morning the 
armies of Lathyrus had swept down and 
tried in vain to break inside, but an in- 
visible wall had blocked their path. 
A further endorsement occurs during 
Honi's long pilgrimage to Jerusalem at 
the beginning of part four, where the 
following statement occurs in explana- 
tion «f Honi’s growing reputation: “This 
was che first time that it had gone so 
far. Admittedly the people of Modiin 
and the surrounding villages had attri- 
buted all sorts of miracles to him; but 
they had never said so to his face, nor 
had they ever come to him with a re- 
quest to act as their intermediary, even 
though after every event they would cred- 
it him with wonders and marvels and 
lay every local vestige of good fortune 
at his door. But that was always the way 
with simple folk, in their belief that who- 
ever suffered torments atoned for them 
all.” A similar idea, too, may be traced 
in later Jewish mysticism where the or- 
deal suffered by Abraham, the first fa- 
ther of the nation, when called upon by 
God to sacrifice Isaac his son, is deemed 
sufficient reason for Abraham's descen- 
dants to exercise a constant claim to 
God’s mercy. But the episode also il- 
luminates the symbol of the circle during 
the prayer for rain. It represents a kind 
of sympathetic magic, adding signifi- 


cance to the efficacy of Honi’s prayer. 
The symbol is not unknown elsewhere 
in Jewish sources. The Midrash Rabbah 
on Deuteronomy XI,10 states that when 
God made a decree preventing Moses 
from entering the holy land, Moses re- 
solved to fast, and drawing a small cir- 
cle stood there in and exclaimed: “I shall 
not remove from here until Thou dost 
annul that decree.” 

In the treatment of the second element 
in the Mishnah, the miracle of the rain, 
the novelist wisely refrains from any 
attempt at rationalisation. Instead, he 
concentrates on gradually unfolding a 
picture of the terrible drought afflicting 
the land, aggravated by the ravages of 
an invading army. Meanwhile the fame 
of Honi the Circle is spreading far and 
wide, reaching a climax on his arrival 
in Jerusalem, just when the entire popu- 
lation, swollen by a great influx of pil- 
grims is Obsessed by the one overiding 
necessity for somebody to intercede with 
God. Despairing of the prayers offered 
in the Temple by the priests and in the 
synagogues by the sages, the vast multi- 
tude follows Honi to the Temple mount, 
where he describes his circle and brings 
down rain. But after the first wild trans- 
ports of joy the people are stricken with 
terror by the ferocity of the torrential 
cloudburst, and fearing that the rain had 
been sent as a punishment even more se- 
vere than the drought, they implore 
Honi to intercede with God once more. 


The rains have come to drown 
the world!’ a voice cried out from 
among the people struggling to find 
a foothold on the slopes. And sudden- 
ly the crowds realized that they were 
wringing wet and bespattered with 
mud, while far from inion the 
rain was growing fiercer with every 
moment until it covered the city, turn- 
ing streets into rivers, and houses into 
boats torn from their moorings. Strug- 
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gling forward towards Honi, the crowd 
broke into his circle and laid hold of 
him: ‘Master! Have pity on us! These 
rains have come to drown the world!’ 
‘This is not what I wanted, Lord and 
Father in Heaven,’ Honi spoke im- 
ploringly as to a friend and lover. 
‘This is not what I wanted, Merciful 
One, All-seeing Eye, kind and gener- 
ous God; nor do Thy children want 
it. Grant us gentle rain, the sort that 
brings blessing in its wake.’ At once 
the rain began to slacken, descending 
quietly and in moderation, one un- 
broken thread beside the next, joining 
heaven and earth into a single unity, 
one covenant, one flesh.” 


It is, however, the third element in 
the Mishnah, Simeon ben-Shetah’s enig- 
matic message to Honi, that provides the 
key to the understanding of the text. 
“Were it not that you are Honi I would 
have placed you under the ban. But 
what can I do when you sin self-willed 
before the Holy One like a spoiled child 
before its father and God performs your 
will. And of you Scripture saith: Let 
thy father and thy mother be glad, and 
let her that bore thee rejoice.” The pas- 
sage, in fact, conceals one of the loftiest 
and most exalted examples of Rabbini- 
cal ethics, and it is indicative of the nov- 
elist’s keen insight that he has succeeded 
in revealing the deep significance of the 
message couched within the text. To this 
end the author utilises two additional 
themes within his plot, focusing them 
upon this final revelation. 

Simeon ben-Shetah had previously en- 
trusted his sister Salome, Yannai’s wife 
with the task of bringing up her sons, 
the heirs to the Hasmonaean throne, in 
the tradition of the Law. Fearing that 
the king is going to take a second wife, 
which might prove fatal for her sons, 
Salome engineers her rival’s death, and 
then confesses her crime to her brother. 
Distressed as he is, Simeon realises that 


Salome cannot be charged before the 
High Court; for the Law states: A king 
may neither judge nor be judged—and 
what applies to a king applies to a queen. 
Moreover, in view of the task imposed 
upon Salome as the wife of such a king, 
Simeon doubts whether he has even the 
moral right *o condemn his sister, con- 
cluding that her judgment must be left 
to God. 

The second relevant theme concerns 
Jose ben-Simon, the husband of Honi's 
daughter Naomit, and the disciple of 
Judah ben-Tabbai, Simeon’s colleague. 
On Jose’s wedding day his father is mur- 
dered by a tax-farmer, and when Yannai 
obstructs the course of justice at the mur- 
derer’s trial before the High Court, Jose 
takes the law into his own hands and 
kills his father’s murderer. Despite the 
decree of Simeon, supported by Judah 
ben-Tabbai, that he should hand him- 
self over for trial, Jose escapes to the 
wilderness in search of purity and his 
example is followed by the priest Abba 
Saul ben-Abtinas, who is sickened with 
the wickedness of the kingdom and the 
defilement of the Temple at the hands 
of its king and High Priest. At this point 
Simeon ben-Shetah, the guardian of the 
Law, and Honi the Circle, the idol of 
the people, confront each other for the 
first and almost only time. 

Having just returned to Jerusalem af- 
ter mourning his father’s death, Simeon 
is besieged by a crowd of Pharisaic sages 
who demand that Honi the Circle be 
condemned to death by the High Court 
for leading the people astray by witch- 
craft. Learning that Honi has taken re- 
fuge in the house of Abba Saul ben-Ab- 
tinas—where ben-Shetah, himself, had 
frequently found shelter during the per- 
secution of the sages—Simeon sets out in 
search for him through the unrelenting 
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rain. Walking through the flooded 
streets Simeon becomes aware, as never 
before, of the misery caused by the tor- 
rential downpour. 


“As he pushed his way among the 
people Simeon became aware of them 
as never before. Their stench rose to 
his nostrils—the smell of unwashed 
dirt in consequence of the disasters. 
He saw them drenched and exhausted, 
with dripping beards and faces wet 
with rain and tears, standing bare- 
footed in the puddles. These were peo- 
ple whose houses had been flooded by 
the rain, their gardens spoiled, their 
livelihood ruined, their fields de- 
stroyed. These were people whose chil- 
dren were threatened with death, first 
for lack of rain and now because of 
too much rain. ‘Let no man say I love 
the sages and hate the common peo- 
ple, but let him love them all!’ Simeon 
quoted softly as he forced his way 
through the crowd to enter the door 
of the house. Was Simeon who had 
just allowed a murderess to go free a 
fit and proper person to judge the man 
who had brought them comfort?” 


Once inside the cold, dark house, Sim- 
eon is severely reprimanded by a wretch- 
ed old woman, the wife of Abba Saul 
ben-Abtinas who has abandoned her in 
order to seek purity in the desert. She 
blames Simeon entirely for her sorry 
plight, attributing her husband's be- 
haviour to the fact that Simeon and his 
Pharisaic friends, who once used her 
house as a regular meeting place, have 
not deigned to cross the threshold for 
many months. Simeon is deeply moved 
by her grief, which only serves to em- 
phasize the importance of the role of 
comforter to the people which Honi has 
assumed, 


“Any sage worthy of the name must 
make himself as hard as iron, Simeon 
thought, trying to steel himself with 
that advice, but failing dismally. 
Heaven was his witness that his visits 


to the house had ceased not because 
of ingratitude or disdain for its own- 
er, but from sheer pressure of work 
and the insatiable demands of the 
High Court. Heaven was his witness 
that he owed the woman nothing, and 
that according to the letter of the law 
his conscience was clear both with re- 
gard to her and to her husband. Nev- 
ertheless there was something deeper 
than the mere letter of the law. If 
everyone were innocent whom could 
the poor wretch blame? If they were 
all righteous whom could she re- 
proach? If all creation were to par- 
take of His mercy, God was honour 
bound to send some person, for whom 
righteousness and justice were not the 
be all and the end all of life, but who 
was concerned with the love of man, 
with pains and sorrows of listening 
patiently to the plaints of poor, for- 
gotten wretches, for whom no one 
else had any time. Thou shalt love 
they neighbour outweighed perhaps 
all the other commandments of the 
Law. To win the affection of one’s 
fellow-men ensured the Lord’s affec- 
tion too. He felt a touch on his arm. 
‘We have found the man. Shall we 
bring him to you?’ ‘Nol’ Simeon 
roused himself and simultaneously be- 
gan moving forward. ‘Bring me to 
him.’ ” 


By the time, therefore, that Simeon 
ben-Shetah comes face to face with Honi 
the Circle he has already begun to sense 
not only the greatness of the man, but 
also the overriding need for just such a 
person to bring comfort to the suffering 
people. Far from being inclined to prose- 
cute Honi on a charge of leading the 
people astray, and seducing them from 
the worship of the true God, Simeon is 
mentally prepared to sympathise with 
Honi’s simple piety, and indeed extend 
to him his own support in no uncertain 
terms. His actual encounter with Honi 
the Circle only serves to strengthen the 
deep respect which Simeon has already 
conceived for him. 
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Simeon finds Honi endeavoring to con- 
sole his daughter who has been rendered 
almost senseless by the shock of learning 
that her husband Jose ben-Simon has 
committed murder and fled to the desert. 
Honi is anxious for his daughter to re- 
turn home to Modiin, while he, himself, 
goes out in search of Jose. But as the 
girl insists on waiting for her husband in 
Jerusalem, Honi mildly suggests that she 
ask Simeon ben-Shetah, Israel's teacher, 
what she should do. For Simeon the mo- 
ment is decisive. 


“The onlookers were stunned with 
amazement, so casually had Honi 
spoken; as though the president of 
the Sanhedrin, with all due deference, 
had come here for the sole purpose of 
consoling a frightened child. But 
whereas for the others it came as a 
surprise, for Simeon it was a revela- 
tion. He felt he was beginning to un- 
derstand the power of the man. There 
was no barrier between Honi and the 
rest of the world, there was equally 
no barrier between Honi am the 
Creator of the world. Such men had 
no need of intermediaries to the Di- 
vine; such men had direct contact with 
the very essence of nature. Simeon felt 
himself bound to respond.” 


It is only then that Simeon begins to 
comprehend the real essence of piety. 
The fact that he is confronted with a 
murderer’s wife and a murderer's father- 
-in-law no longer seems significant. Sud- 
denly aware that love and mercy are the 
two supreme attributes Simeon offers to 
take the girl to his own home, where 
his wife can look after her properly— 
much to the chagrin of his colleagues. 


“Simeon heard a ripple of excite- 
ment pass through his colleagues be- 
hind him, and understood the reason. 
He had come to hunt and had him- 
self been caught. But having once let 
a murderess go free with a prayer to 


Heaven to have mercy on her, what 
else could he do but show mercy first 
himself? To love Israel was more im- 
portant than to love the Law, and now 
the great partisan of the Law stood 
facing the great partisan of Israel. God 
alone could decide which of the two 
He held more dear. His spirit infinite- 
ly strengthened by Honi’s final glance 
of gratitude, Simeon takes the girl 
home through the driving rain.” 


The full impact of the revelation 
which Simeon ben-Shetah has experi- 
enced from his meeting with Honi the 
Circle reaches its climax in the follow- 
ing scene. The drama is strengthened by 
the clamour of the short-sighted sages 
and their disciples, who understand only 
Honi’s apparent infringement of the let- 
ter of the Law, without understanding 
his inner greatness of spirit. But Simeon 
has grasped the deeper significance of 
the issues involved by virtue of his great- 
er wisdom. Whereas the sages fail to see 
the wood for the trees, their leader dis- 
plays a moving understanding of the real 
nature of righteousness. Simeon’s final 
words bring out the message lurking in 
the Mishnah, and illuminate the lofty 
ethical teaching, which the enigmatic 
text contains. 

Having changed his sodden clothing, 
Simeon set out gratefully for the Tem- 
ple Mount to attend to the affairs of 
the High Court. He finds that the rain 
has stopped, and that the people are 
gaily chattering away in bright sunshine, 
singing the praises of Honi, whose pray- 
er had wrought the miracle. With mount- 
ing enthusiasm, Simeon makes his way 
through the joyful crowds to the High 
Court. But there he is at once sur- 
rounded by groups of priests and angry 
sages demanding that Honi be con- 
demned to death for blaspheming Heav- 
en and leading Israel astray. 
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“Constantly interrupting each other 
with excitement, they started pouring 
out their story. Honi had scarcely set 
foot outside the house, before he was 
surrounded by the waiting crowds who 
insisted on accompanying him. You 
prayed for the rains to come, now pray 
for them to depart, they kept on shout- 
ing. When Honi reached the place 
where he had conjured up the rain... 
No, not there, the Temple mount... 
No, not there, the Temple court... 
At all events he said to them: It is 
not usual to pray because of too much 
blessing—but all the same bring me a 
bull as a thanks offering ... No! They 
didn’t bring him a bull; he described 
a circle with his staff and stood in it... 
At all events he shouted up at Heaven: 
Lord of the World: Thy people Israel 
that Thou broughtest out of Egypt 
cannot bear too much good nor too 
much suffering... No! What he said 
was this: When Thou wast angry with 
them they could not bear it. Finally 
he shouted in a mighty voice together 
with all the people: May it be Thy 
will to cause the rains to cease and 
bring salvation to the world! 

‘Open blasphemy!’ they started shout- 
ing hoarsely. ‘Defiling His glory, dar- 


ing to say that that was not what he 
wanted!’ 

‘And many of the people had stayed 
with him,’ some of the priests ex- 
claimed, ‘and now they are following 
him to the desert. He is leading the 
people just like Moses, except that he 
is making Israel sin. Put him under 
the ban, Simeon, the ban!’ 

Simeon calmed then down until 
gradually they fell silent, anxiously 
waiting for him to spaek. 

‘Are not the heavens blue?’ he said. 
‘Has it not stopped raining? Do you 
not see that the Holy One performs 
his will? And is not his will the same 
as that of all Israel, God's children?’ 

“Master!’, they tried to argue. “This 
is witchcraft, sorcery...’ But Simeon 
raised his hand and this time they at 
once fell silent. 

‘How great the man must be,’ he 
said, ‘to merit such a miracle! Run 
after him and tell him this: Were it 
not that you are Honi I would have 
placed you under the ban. But what 
can I do when you sin self-willed be- 
fore the Holy One like a spoiled child 
before its father, and God performs 
your will. And of you Scripture saith: 
Let thy father and thy mother be glad, 
and let her that bore thee rejoice!” 
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MENAHEM ZIEMBA OF PRAGA: 
1882-1943 


ISRAEL ELFENBEIN 


I’ the epic of the Warsaw ghetto (1940- 

1943) men of faith, rather than states- 
men, poets or philosophers, have written 
their names large for posterity. Their 
acts of daily heroism and martyrdom 
were manifest everywhere in the hours 
of the great terror. This was true in 
large measure of the last three members 
of the Warsaw rabbinical council (the 
Va’ad Harabbonim) who guided the des- 
tiny of the community. Their names are 
recorded in golden letters in the annals 
of the Jews in Poland. 

They were: the youngest member 
David Szapiro, the middle-aged Samson 
Stockhammer, and the senior member 
Menahem Ziemba of Praga. Of the lat- 
ter, recognized by his contemporaries as 
the ‘lion of the group’ (art shebe’habu- 
rah), we present this study on the basis 
of his halakhic writings' as well as on 
the first-hand data we have obtained 
from some of his intimate contempo- 
raries.2 They are the last survivors of 


1 His Halakhic works consist of several vol- 
umes of responsa, and novellae on the Jerusalem 
Talmud and the Maimonidean Code. His novel- 
lace on the Talmud Babli and the Sulchan 
Arukh, in four parts, were destroyed in the 
Warsaw Ghetto fire. 

2 These survivors are: Rabbi David Szapiro 
of Julianastrasse 2 in Fuerth, Bavaria; K. Shab - 
thai, Hebrew journalist of Davar in Israel; 
Moshe Lest’ni—his schtub mensch of Natanya, 
Israel; and the two sons of his older brother, 
Avigdor Aryeh Ziemba—Rabbis Abraham and 


the Warsaw Ghetto—now residing in 
Fuerth, Bavaria; Haifa and Natanya, Is- 
rael, New York City, Chicago and Ami- 
tyville,*, New York. We interviewed and 
corresponded with virtually anyone who 
might have had anything of value to tell 
us. We corrected a number of items 
offered by some of the diarists* of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. We hope that this study 
may provide ample data, hitherto un- 
available, on the Warsaw ghetto—as 
gleaned from the Unpublished Diary of 
Streicher of Hitlerite Germany. 

It was on a Tuesday the eighth of 
December 1942 in the ghetto of War- 
saw. A specially urgent session of the 
remaining communal leaders had been 
convened at the office of thé commu- 
nal archives. Those present (statesmen, 
rabbis, educators, poets, novelists, jour- 
nalists and philosophers) sat in “dead” 
silence and were gripped by an over- 
riding sense of fear and helplessness, a 


Isaac Ziemba of New York and Chicago respec- 
tively. To all of these contemporaries we are, 
indeed, very grateful. 

3 Daniel Casen of Amityville, New York, for- 
merly war correspondent of the Chicago Trib- 
une, is the proud owner of the unpublished 
“Tagebuch” manuscript of Streicher in the 
author's handwriting. This historic document 
supplies hitherto unknown material relating to 
the tragedy of Polish Jewry in the last days of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. 

4 Such as: Hillel Seidman, Sh’muel Niger, 
Philip Friedman, and others. 
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forerunner of the horror that was to 
follow. 

Historians, like Dr. Isaac Schipper 
and Dr. Emanuel Ringblum, lost con- 
trol of their historical perspective. Edu- 
cators, such as Brandstaedter and J]. L. 
Orleans, found themselves divested of 
direction. It remained for a gentle, slen- 
der man of less than medium height 
(whose deepest yearning was for solitude, 
prayer, and meditation in the Torah) to 
present a message that would warm the 
heart and lift the spirit of the entire 
group. It was the Gaon Ziemba, the 
spokesman of the Warsaw Rabbinate, 
who arose to utter these words of sim- 
ple faith: 

We all have one need in common. 
We require spiritual healing and Divine 
guidance. I would urge you all to turn 
to Him on High for help through the 
medium of Torah with its perennial 
message of serenity and bittahon (impli- 
cit faith). We must discipline ourselves 
to His mercy and goodness. What one 
heart cannot bear alone, a minyan otf 
faithful hearts in unison with our loving 
Father can bear. His Divine guidance 
and protection is sure at hand. Our sa- 


cred lore teaches us that in the long run. 


the inward attitude is more important 
than outward conditions. 

“Let us, rebbe, pray that at least our 
health and food provisions hold out,” in- 
terjected one of the leftist leaders. 

“Oh, no!” corrected Reb Menahem 
gently, but firmly. Let us pray that the 
faith of our fathers holds out. “What 
would you do, if you were afraid?” a 
member of the royalty had asked of an 
eminent moralist. He replied, “I would 
do, what Joan of Arc had advised King 
Charles of France to do: ‘I would act, as 
if I were not afraid.’”’ 


To this advice, the Gaon added his 


own paraphrase of the words of the 
Psalmist:> way of the righteous, 
when faced by terror, is to exclaim with 
inward conviction: “The Lord knoweth 
best’ (Yode’a ha-Shem)—whatever the 
Merciful doeth, it is for a good purpose, 
for the benefit of us mortals. But the 
way of the wicked is to assert cynically: 
There is no hope for you. Of necessity, 
you and the others must perish (using 
the Hebrew tovad in the second person). 
It is the verdict of history, that the world 
is built on moral foundations. In the 
long run, it is ill with the evildoer and 
well with the just.” 

With these words of the Gaon, the 
mood changed. The atmosphere now be- 
came surcharged with expectancy; the 
meeting ended with the chant of “Ani 
ma’amin b’viat ha-Meshiah—I believe in 
the advent of the redeemer— Messiah ben 
David.” Thus, each one wended his way 
back to his bunker, and Ziemba to his 
at 7 Kupiecka Street. 

Evidently, it was the magic of his per- 
sonality, his character and spirit, that 
may have accounted for the fact that, 
although he was by nature gentle and 
meek and physically frail from early 
childhood, yet we know that since 1940 
Menahem Ziemba had occupied the cen- 
ter of gravity in both the spiritual and 
political scenes of the Warsaw commu- 
nity. His influence, too, was felt in all 
spheres of communal life, although, as 
a matter of principle, he never used the 
title of Rav. Indeed, all responsa and 
letters he signed as: Menahem Ziemba 
of Praga, or Menahem—a member of the 
Council— (Haver l'Va’ad). For years he 
strictly adhered to his principle not to 
accept any offer to serve the community 
in an official rabbinical capacity. He 
would rather support his family from 


5 Psalms, I, 6. 
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the earnings he derived from the whole- 
sale metal business on 34 Targowa Street 
in Praga. 

Almost against his will, his prestige 
gradually extended far beyond the inner 
circles of the Warsaw Ghetto. One would 
have to turn to the history of the Jews 
in Medieval Spain to find a parallel for 
such vast influence wielded by a meek, 
but firm man of the spirit. His contem- 
poraries of varied shades of opinion 
speak of him as an efficient leader of his 
people in the hour of its gravest crisis. 
In all likelihood, it was his mastery of 
the Polish tongue together with a bound- 
less love of his people and a profound 
grasp of the international scene and his 
highly ethical personality that combined 
to make him the perfect spokesman of 
his people before the Catholic hierarchy 
in Warsaw (and at times, even before 
the Hitlerite government in Poland). 
These higher echelons could have over- 
ruled his verdict affecting the welfare 
of his brethren. In reality, however, they 
rarely ran athwart his directives. 

The Gaon’s success in his efforts in 
behalf of his people was due to the fact 
that, whilst conformist in his personal 
conduct, he was at the same time liberal 
in his relations to those of divergent 
schools of thought. His approach was 
pragmatic, rather than dogmatic. Never 
would he condemn those in the War- 
saw Ghetto who did not strictly emu- 
late the pattern of his life. From the 
very start, Reb Menahem was reconciled 
to the various trends of Jewish life in 
the community, though he would never 
be reconciled to heresy. 

In his abundant works of goodwill, 
he never failed to take into account a 
rapidly changing world. Never would 
he excoriate His Majesty's opposition 
groups. Thus, though from his earliest 


days he had been closely identified with 
Agudat Israel, serving as a member of the 
presidium of its supreme Torah author- 
ity, including the most successful one in 
Vienna of 1923, where I had the privi- 
lege of chatting with Ziemba, face to 
face, in the company of the sainted mor- 
alist, Hafetz Hayyim, at the home of 
the Schreiber family, he never permitted 
himself to be involved in inter-party 
strife. He would term all such bicker- 
ings a waste the Jewish community 
could not afford. In fact, all his life, he 
aimed to promote good fellowship and 
mutual understanding. And while he 
had issued a special call to dispel ag- 
gressive designs within the Warsaw 
Ghetto, and to work for closer coopera- 
tion and united strength, at the same 
time, he emphasized the danger of con- 
fusing unity with uniformity and would 
never permit the surrender of basic prin- 
ciples and ideals. The Gaon retained an 
authoritative, though not authoritarian, 
grip on all aspects of social and commu- 
nal life by sheer influence of his per- 
sonality and his sagacity as a recognized 
spokesman of Torah and K’lal Yisrael. 
Even his consistent critics (in the ranks 
of the radical Zionists and the extreme 
leftist circles) looked up to him as a 
fairminded and considerate opponent. 
Thus, practically al] parties had unit- 
ed in urging Ziemba to accept the of- 
fice of membership in the Warsaw rab- 
binate. As early as 1932, we are reliably 
informed, such leaders as Dr. Gottlieb 
and Simhah Petrushka, strongly favored 
his candidacy for the high office as head 
of the Warsaw Rabbinical Council 
(Zwiazek Rabbina Ortodoksa). This hon- 
or he had not sought, and for a number 


of years had consistently rejected, until 
the radical change in the economic sta- 
tus of Polish Jewry had affected his met- 
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al trade. Then the Gaon was reluctantly 
forced to permit himself to be drafted 
for the high office. This step marked a 
new chapter in his life as spokesman for 
his community. He discharged his new 
duties understandingly and successfully. 
Apparently, his warmth of heart, his 
compassion for the “underdog” and the 
love of his people, aided by an innate 
sense of humor, must have combined to 
give his presence a rare dramatic force. 
Neither his solitary spirit and ceaseless 
longing for concentrated study of Torah 
by day and by night, nor his craving 
for intimate communion with the Di- 
vine in the silence of prayer and medi- 
tation, dulled the impact of the Gaon 
upon the hundreds, whom he would con- 
tinue to meet and encourage to carry on 
against all odds. 

The Gaon’s attitude manifested itself 
in his daily work during normal times. 
It was exhibited at its best in moments 
of the great terror, which brought in 
its wake the liquidation of the Warsaw 
Ghetto. It spelled a new approach to 
the concept of Kiddush ha-Shem, self 
immolation for the sanctification of the 
Divine Name. 

To him the true meaning of this sub- 
lime ideal changed with the needs of 
the times and the temper of the age. It 
is neither (to be evoked as) a fixed for- 
mula nor a stereotyped and static con- 
cept. It is born anew with every act of 
supreme fulfillment. Our appreciation 
of its glory grows with our experience. 
It is an act of wedding the ephemeral 
to the enduring. To paraphrase the 
thought of a medieval moralist and mys- 
tic: Kiddush ha-Shem is the reaching out 
to the highest point of eternity in the 
flux of temporality. Out of the darkness 
of the hour comes a voice that discloses 
the ineffable in man. It helps us to bear 


the heaviest burdens and leaves in its 
wake neither regrets nor frustrations. 
That Divine voice is not utterly silent in 
our age. There are many ways in which 
the Eternal communicates with us mor- 
tals and transplants us into the realm of 
the immortal. The soul of man is ever 
in need of consecration. When we are 
gasping with despair, when science and 
art have failed to save us from a sense 
of utter futility, then the faith of our 
fathers shows us (the path of hope)—the 
circuitous way for the accelerated steps 
of the Messiah. It makes us realize the 
tremendous implications of Kiddush ha- 
Shem with its emphasis upon the divine 
dignity of human personality and the 
supremacy of the Jew to outward con- 
ditions. It gives us the assurance that 
the intimacy and compassion of our 
loving Father is near at hand and that 
we are destined to prevail over all evil. 
With the Gaon this approach was not 
an abstract thought, but an integral part 
of his personal experience and a product 
of the times. It enabled him to react 
consistently and to influence others by 
personal example. 

A historic session of the communal 
leaders was convened in the Warsaw ar- 
chives at short notice on January 14, 
1943. Its primary objective was to de- 
cide on the most propitious directive to 
follow in the hour of gravest peril. “We 
all sense that catastrophe is near at 
hand,” exclaimed A. G. Friedenson with 
great emotion. “The very atmosphere is 
saturated with some explosive, that may 
be hurled at us with terrific momentum, 
like a bombshell. But we are at a loss 
to know its exact nature. What should 
be the most effective modus operand: 
for us to pursue?” 

Reb Menahem rose to the occasion: 
“Of necessity, we must resist the enemy 
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on all fronts... We shall no longer heed 
his instructions. Henceforth we must re- 
fuse to wend our way to the ‘Umschlag- 
platz’, which is but a blind and a snare 
—a veritable stepping-stone on the road 
to mass-annihilation... Had we lived 
up to our presumed status of a ‘people 
endowed with wisdom and understand- 
ing’® we would have discerned ab initio 
the enemy’s plot to destroy us as a whole, 
root and branch, and would have put 
into operation all media of information 
in order to arouse the conscience of the 
whole world. As it is now, we have no 
choice but to resist. We are prohibited 
by Jewish law from betraying others nor 
may we deliver ourselves into the hands 
of the arch enemy. . .Our much-vaunted 
prudence—not to be identified with gen- 
uine wisdom and true understanding— 
has blurred our vision and turned out 
to be more devastating than folly and 
stupidity. To paraphrase the words of 
our sages, ‘Korach of old accentuated his 
innate aptitude for prudence to such an 
extent, that it blurred his vision, and 
in the end, it was his folly that brought 
about his ultimate doom.’ ”? 

This reply to Friedenson’s inquiry, 
spoken by Ziemba earnestly, softly, and 
almost with embarrassment, aroused a 
heated debate on the part of some of 
the leading participants. A semblance 
of order was restored, when Reb Mena- 
hem continued to speak with the author- 
ity of an halakhist and uttered these 
noble words on the varied ways of ap- 
proaching self-sanctification. A hush per- 
meated the entire assembly hall, as he 
had said: Sanctification of the Divine 
Name manifests itself in varied ways. 
Indeed, its special form is a product of 
the times we live in. Under the sway of 


6 Deuteronomy, IV, 6. 
7 Tankhuma, Korach, V. 


the First Crusades, at the end of the 
eleventh century, Halakha—as an echo 
of political events of the times—had de- 
termined one way of reacting to the dis- 
tress of the Franco-German Jews. Where- 
as in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury during the onrushing liquidation 
of the Jews in Poland, Halakha prompts 
us to react in an entirely different man- 
ner. In the past, when we have been 
forced to apostasy during religious per- 
secutions, we were required by law “to 
give up our lives even for the least es- 
sential practice.’ In the present, how- 
ever, when we are faced by an arch-foe, 
whose unparalleled ruthlessness and 
total annihilation purposes know no 
bounds, Halakha demands that we fight 
and resist to the very end with unequaled 
determination and valor for the sake of 
the sanctification of the Divine Name.® 

At once all debates ended. The Gaon 
of Praga had the final say. The Pesak- 
Din of the Warsaw Bet-Din, issued in 
1943, [and buttressed by an earlier hala- 
kha-verdict of the twelfth century, as it 
emanated from the Fust at-Cairo Bet-Din 
of Maimonides in the year 1161] was 
unanimous! .ccepted by Polish Jewry. 
Kiddush has::*m is more than a free-will 
offering of the select few alone. It is the 
paramount duty and ineluctable law in- 
cumbent upon all of us. 

Suddenly, on the morning of April 19, 
1943, Menahem Ziemba together with 
his younger colleagues Samson Stock- 
hammer and David Szapiro were sum- 
moned before the higher echelons of 
the Church authorities. When they had 
reached the headquarters of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, they were conducted to 
an antechamber. There they were pre- 
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sented with the following ultimatum: 
“The dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church have decided to save your lives, 
provided you three leave the Warsaw 
Ghetto within twenty-four hours. At the 
lapse of this period, we, the representa- 
tives of His Holiness, shall no longer 
be responsible for the safety of your lives. 
Your fate will be that of your wretched 
people. You are given one hour to deli- 
berate upon this final offer. The ulti- 
mate choice rests with you—to be or 
not to be.” 

In this ante-death chamber—so label- 
led by Samson Stockhammer—a drama- 
tic silence ensued, which gnawed at their 
burdened and heavy-laden hearts for 
quite a while. No one moved or dared 
to speak. Suddenly Rabbi David Szapiro 
arose to utter these memorable words: 
“We-—the teachers and exhorters of our 
people—simply cannot abandon our 
wretched brethren on the “last mile”. 
Truly, we cannot help them any longer 
materially. But we are commissioned by 
Him on High to be near them and not 
to abandon them. This act of grace will 
serve as a ‘balm of Gilead’ to fortify 
their courage and warm their hearts and 
lift their spirits. We have no other 
choice but to reject the offer of the clergy 
with no regrets.” Thus spoke the young- 
est member of the council of three. All 
sobbed with relief, that they had with- 
stood temptation and had found the 
right solution to a terrible dilemma. 

Each of the three was destined to meet 
his specific fate at a different time and 
place. Samson Stockhammer, originally 
an inmate of the Budzin concentration 
camp twenty-six miles from Lublin, met 
his fate through an American bomb- 
shell two days prior to V-E Day in the 
Schwartzfeld camps. David Szapiro 
alone wears “the ghastly crown of the 


last rabbi of the Warsaw ghetto.” He is 
still among the living. To this very day 
he serves as the shepherd of his flock in 
the community of Fuerth, Bavaria, an 
ever-living witness of the Warsaw ghetto. 

Menahem Ziemba, we are reliably in- 
formed, was privileged to officiate at the 
first Passover Seder night at his bunker 
on 7 Kupietska Street in the company 
of only one of his daughters Rosa Mir- 
iam and some of his nephews and nieces. 
In the midst of his persistent clarion- 
call for resistance—just before the door 
was opened for the symbolic entrance 
of the prophet Elijah—he uttered these 
last words of faith and admonition to 
movement: “On this Seder night of 
watchfulness, we remember with re- 
verence and love the blameless men 
and women and little ones, who 
have perished at the hands of a 
tyrant, more wicked than the Phar- 
oah of old who had enslaved our fathers 
in Egypt. ‘Come,’ said he to his minions, 
‘let us cut them off from being a peo- 
ple, that the name of Israel may be re- 
membered no more.’'® On this, the first 
day of national liberation, rise ye up 
as the remnant in the Warsaw ghetto 
against the adversary for the sanctifica- 
tion of the Divine Name. Do not per- 
mit ourselves to be divided from within. 
Let not brother turn against brother. In 
the end, united action will bring com- 
prehensive redemption to Israel through- 
out the world.” And all present at the 
Seder lifted their voices in unison, chant- 
ing their song of faith in the advent of 
the Messiah ben David—the song of the 
martyrs in the ghetto and liquidation- 
camps. 

This festival of freedom in the com- 
pany of some of his relatives and friends 
was cruelly marred on Sabbath after- 


10 Psalms, LXXXIII, 5. 
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noon the fifth day of Passover in 1943, 
when at 4:10 P.M. Ziemba was killed by 
a Nazi while crossing Kupietska Street. 
On Sunday the twentieth day of Nisan 
5703—[after having been immersed in 
compliance with the rigid Tahara-prac- 
tice of Hassidim of ‘Gur’]—Reb Mena- 
hem was brought to temporary burial 
in the courtyard on 4 Kupietska Street 
near his home by the remaining mem- 
bers of the Ziemba household. 

Nearly all his children and grandchil- 
dren met a martyr’s death in the liquida- 
tion camps of Treblinka and Maidanek 
during the months of Elul-Tishre in 
1942-1943. 

In the Hitlerite camp of Treblinka 
his wife Mindele together with her two 
unmarried daughters, Leah and Debby 
Rachel, died in the gas chambers. There 
too, Menahem had lost his married 
daughter Hannah together with her hus- 
band (Rabbi Samuel Leib ben David 
Baer, who had served as member of the 
Warsaw Bet Din) and their two children, 
Yankele and Sarah. In the camp of Mai- 
danek, there perished his unmarried son, 
the prodigy Aaron Naphtali Ziemba and 
his oldest son, Simeon Eleazar, together 
with his wife Pessia Yokhebed Rothblatt 
and their five children, Handel Leah, 
Hanoah Heneh, Pinkhos, Leibel, and 
Rebecca. There, too, were killed his 
daughter Rosa Miriam and her husband 
Rabbi Israel Weidenfeld. His son Judah 
Ziemba had died a natural death in 1926 
at the age of eighteen. In tribute to his 
memory Reb Menahem dedicated a vol- 
ume of his responsa bearing the title 
Gur Aryeh Yehudah (Warsaw, 1927). 

Reb Menahem, while ever active in 
communal endeavor, was by nature and 
predilection primarily a devotee of To- 
rah which he studied in solitude at 
night. To him the study of Torah in 
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times of trial and tribulation had al- 
ways been an act of faith and a source 
of moral strength. He was wont to re- 
peat the words of Maimonides: The life 
of the scholars and students without the 
study of Torah is tantamount to experi- 
encing a lingering death. 

In his responsa and other halakhic 
works he presents the subject matter 
exhaustively and avoids repetition and 
rhetorical language. In the study of both 
Talmudim as well as of the Rambam, 
he did not altogether avoid the use of 
the pilpulistic method (in line with the 
long-established tradition of the Warsaw 
school of casuists). In the main, how- 
ever, the Gaon succeeded in developing 
in the course of time the analytical 
method of the Vilna and Volozin schools 
of learning. This he achieved through 
close contact with such giants of the in- 
tellect as Hayyim Brisker and Meir Sim- 
hah Hacohen of Dvinsk. This fact alone 
may account for his success in reducing 
most of the halakhot to their component 
parts. Again in his compendium on the 
thirty-nine categories of labor [prohib- 
ited by law on the Sabbath] he opened 
new horizons for the student of halakha, 
occasionally plumbing the very depths 
of the Talmudic text. 

Some of his contemporaries, such as 
the Gaon of Dvinsk and others, speak 
of Ziemba as the consummate master of 
halakha, who was endowed with the 
versatility and expertness of Reb Joseph 
Rosen of Dvinsk (the Gaon of Rogat- 
zov), the profundity of the Gaon of So- 
chatchov, the ingenuity and pungency 
of Reb Isaac Meir of Gur fauthor of 
Hiddushe ha-Rim|, the casuistic subtle- 
ty of Reb Isaac Shmelkes of Lemberg 
and the creativity of Reb Joseph Engel. 

He was born in August 1882 in Praga, 
the suburb of Warsaw. There his father 
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Elazar Lippa and his mother Hannah 
eked out a meager livelihood from re- 
tail merchandising. From early child- 
hood he was destined for greatness. He 
received a comprehensive training from 
the teacher Abraham Ziemba, his grand- 
father, himself a great disciple of Isaac 
Meir of Gur. Menahem married at an 
early age Mindele, the daughter of Hay- 
yim Isaiah Zederbaum of Praga, who 
had amassed great wealth in the whole- 
sale metal trade. The experience of the 
members of the Zederbaum household 
in the iron trade on 34 Targowa Street 
in Praga for a period of well-nigh thirty 
years stood her in good stead. Her com- 
mercial success enabled Reb Menahem 
to continue his advanced studies in both 
Talmudim and in the works of the 
Rambam. 

Menahem was wont to repeat in a 
humorous vein: My father-in-law, Reb 
Hayyim Zederbaum, must have invested 
at least 50,000 Polish Zlotas on Mena- 
hem, to have him moulded into a per- 
fect instrument. But, what a pity! The 
value he actually received in return for 
his investment is rather questionable. 

The Gaon proved to be a natural wit 
on numerous occasions. He was in the 
habit of admonishing litigants who ap- 
peared before him at the Bet Din in this 
light vein: I would like you to realize 
that I am able to drink strong tea with 
its pure essence not watered down in 
the brew. 

In case some carping critic would re- 
fer to a member of the Warsaw rabbi- 
nate in derogatory terms, Menahem an- 
swered: My friend, the Warsaw rabbi- 
nate as a whole is definitely above sus- 
picion, irrespective of the questionable 


character of one of its individual consti- 
tuents. The council as a body is reputed 
for Torah, wisdom, fear of Heaven and 
of unsullied character. They would nev- 
er tamper justice with lust for money. 

His personal conduct was reputed to 
be one of austerity in precept and ex- 
ample. In no way, however, did it di- 
vest him of grace in dealing with his 
fellow men. It may not be amiss to pre- 
sent here some specimens of his ethical 
gems and sayings: 

Be careful not to snarl at life and 
people. The world today may be out of 
joint. Human misery may be appalling. 
But do not yourself succumb to self-pity 
and hysteria. 

Keep thyself removed from everything 
that even appears ugly. Thus, for in- 
stance, he consistently refused to look 
at those daily Polish and German news- 
papers that frequently plastered the 
likeness of Adolph Hitler on their front 
page, lest he himself become tainted with 
the evil machinations of this arch-prota- 
gonist of destruction and thereby have 
his vision blurred by just glancing at 
them. 

Such was the serenity and lofty spir- 
ituality of Menahem Ziemba amidst the 
galaxy of rare personalities—veritable 
saints [Kedoshe Elyon] of all times. His 
supreme work during the last days of 
the Warsaw ghetto merits to be recorded 
in indelible letters in the annals of our 
people. Indeed, where else do we find 
so subtle synthesis of Gaon and cham- 
pion-fighter, saint and martyr blended 
into one harmonious personality, as that 
of Reb Menahem [ben Elazar] Ziemba 
of Praga in the epic of the Warsaw 
Ghetto? 
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THE SERMON AS REFLECTED 
IN LITERATURE 


A. SHAULI 


ee once compared a preacher to 
Prometheus who stole fire from the 
gods of Olympus in order to give it to 
mankind. Like the Promethean legacy, 
the homiletical art, too, must be kindled 
with heavenly fire before it can implant 
religious conviction within the hearts of 
men. 

In an article on “The Art of the 
Essay’, an outstanding Hebrew essayist, 
(Eliezer Steinman) writes, ‘““How precious 
is the art of the homiletician; graced 
with wings, it exalts us on high and en- 
riches us with limitless conceptions and 
experiences. It performs countless won- 
ders, fusing together events and ideas 
which had seemed worlds apart, welding 
all existence into one unit and trans- 
forming the world into one interrelated 
household. Fortunate are the generations 
which can produce incisive, powerful 
preachers who, with their flashing light- 
ning, transform the hearts of men into 
one flaming pyre... Socrates was a 
preacher, Jesus—an orator, Francis of 
Assisi—a spinner of parables, and there 
are many more like these.” 

Intertwined in the exegesis of the 
great preachers, one finds themes that 
have served great writers. The turn these 
have been given by both preacher and 
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writer reveals some remarkable parallels, 
even identities. We begin with the great- 
est of all Jewish preachers of modern 
times—Rabbi Jacob Kranz, the Dubno 
Maggid. 

““Weep not for the dead—but weep 
for him that goes away,’ (Jer. 22:10). 
The Dubno Maggid wishes to remove 
from our minds the false notion that 
weeping is a sign of compassion for the 
dead. Actually, we weep for ourselves. 
The matter may be compared to a co- 
ward who all his life has fled from pain 
and trouble. Once, while walking 
through the streets, he heard the fire 
bell tolling. Turning to his companion, 
he said: ‘Listen, my friend, you know 
that I dread fires and that my soul 
shrinks at the sight of misfortune. So 
come with me into a tavern where we 
might drink and be merry.’ But his com- 
panion replied, ‘My friend, you are mis- 
taken. The fire isn’t in the city—it’s 
your house that’s burning!’ And that is 
what the wise man meant when he said, 
‘It is better to go into a house of mourn- 
ing than to go into a house of feasting, 
since that is the end of all men.’ (Eccl. 
7:2) It is obvious, then, that anyone 
who weeps for the dead is actually weep- 
ing over his own fate.” (The Writings 
of the Dubno Maggid.) 

The classic sermons of the English 
preacher and poet John Dunne consti- 
tute a churning whirlpool of man’s con- 
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sciousness, with all its crises, pain and 
anguish. Here is a well-known selection 
from his sermons, which the famous 
American writer, Ernest Hemingway, 
used as a motto for his book on the Span- 
ish Civil War, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
“No man is an island entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main. If a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less, as 
well as if a promontory were, as well 
as if a manor of thy friend’s or of thine 
own were. Any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind, 
and therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 
The similarity—in both style and con- 
tent, between the English poet of I7th 
century London and the greatest of Jew- 
ish preachers is quite apparent. 


II 


The stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
were nurtured in the social climate of 
New England. They were tempered in 
the crucible of great trials and attained 
the highest level of a purified human 
consciousness. His well-known novel 
The Scarlet Letter, for example, is 
wrapped in the cloak of New England 
Puritanism. Dimmesdale, the young 
clergyman who has sinned in secret, and 
upon whom the Puritan religion has 
cast its tyrannic terror, bears the deep 
secret of his guilt. He delivers his ser- 
mons not as a religious functionary, but 
for the sake of the redemption of his 
own soul. Through his preaching he 
seeks to reveal his terrible secret. “More 
than once, Mr. Dimmesdale had gone 
into the pulpit, with the purpose never 
to come down its steps until he should 
have revealed his secret,” but he “would 
come down burdened with the black se- 
cret of his soul.” (Chapter 11.) 


In such a situation, how natural it 
was for the clergyman to burn his Elec- 
tion Sermon after chancing to meet Hes- 
ter, the woman who bore upon her gar- 
ments the Scarlet Letter, the letter which 
burned in his heart. 

Obviously it is not our function to 
evaluate the esthetic value of the novel, 
its characterization and plot, but we are 
concerned with the parallel between the 
epic motif of the novel and Aggadic 
Midrash. 

Even after the minister has reproved 
her for her sin, the heroine of The Scar- 
let Letter, Hester, does not reveal her 
secret in the town square of Boston. 
Amazed at Hester's courage, Dimmesdale 
proclaims from a troubled heart, ““Won- 
drous strength and generosity of a wo- 
man’s heart!” (Chapter 3.) 

But the preacher’s countenance does 
not reveal his secret shame. “Let God 
punish,” says Hester. Before our eyes, 
hover the words of the Talmudic Mi- 
drash: A man should hurl himself into 
the midst of a fiery furnace rather than 
shame his neighbor in public. (Sotah 
10b.) 

And so the story actually concludes in 
that same Biblical-Aggadic atmosphere. 
Dimmesdale, like the Biblical Judah in 
the episode of Tamar, who proclaimed, 
“She is more righteous than I!” brings 
his affair with Hester to a close by ad- 
mitting his transgression and thereby re- 
storing her, and his own humanity as 
well, to a station of honor. 


Ill 


Gustave Flaubert’s novel, Madame 
Bovary, is the product of realism. It 
was through this work that.the novelist 
acquired a name for himself as a realist 
in 19th century literary. Charles Bovary, 
a village doctor in the province of Nor- 
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mandy, marries, after the death of his 
first wife, Emma, the daughter of a 
farmer. The young couple resides in a 
dull little town. There Madame Bovary 
succumbs to the despondency inflicted 
by that monotony peculiar to women 
who are dissatisfied with their status in 
life. She perceives the spiritual poverty 
of her husband, a man of no particular 
talents; she feels herself perishing in the 
narrowness of provincial life, and finds 
herself possessed by strange desires. The 
result is the breaking of her marriage 
vows—infidelity. Her first infatuation is 
with a young man whom she loves se- 
cretly, with no thought of any sinful 
deed. But later, after he has left her, 
she gives herself to another, this time a 
man of wealth. From then on she can 
think only of fleeing with her lover to 
Paris. The result is that her second lover 
abandons her as well. Her downfall is 
an awesome spectacle. She is immersed 
in debts as a result of her lavish expen- 
ditures for clothes and ornaments. Fi- 
nally, abandoned by all, she swallows a 
handful of arsenic from a chemist’s jar. 

“Long afterwards I could taste her 
poison on my tongue,” said Flaubert 
after the publication of his work. Flau- 
bert was clearly a realist. Only within 
the framework of form did his imagina- 
tion catch fire and his thoughts become 
creative (see his letters). “I am a mystic, 
I, the master of the art of form,” thus 
did the master of realistic style describe 
himself. In his search for perfection, he 
found that inner quality which he called 
“a Divine force, something eternal as a 
first principle.” 

We place in juxtaposition several com- 
ments of that extraordinary thinker and 
master of Halakhah and Aggadah, Rabbi 
Judah Loew, the Maharal of Prague, in 
order to demonstrate the similarities be- 


tween his system and the realistic work 
of the dean of French prose. The Maha- 
ral deemed the Aggadah deserving of 
minute evaluation. His underlying con- 
ception was that no idle word exists in 
the Aggadah, that each verse, each word 
and letter encompasses worlds of specu: 
lation. Here is an example from his com- 
mentary on the laws of the unfaithful 
wife who deceived her husband. 

“But if you have gone aside, being 
under your husband...” (Num. 5:20). 
Although it is true that the purpose of 
this unique ceremony in the Torah is 
to pacify and assuage the storm of jeal- 
ousy that rages within the injured hus- 
band, if we will examine the Aggadic 
commentary, we will find that it discloses 
vast expanses of religious-psychological 
speculation. 

“Our Rabbis taught: the unfaithful 
wife set her eyes upon someone not prop- 
erly hers... What she desired was not 
given her, and what she had was taken 
from her.” Commented the Maharal, 
“When one desires what he does not 
have, all he can attain is further depri- 
vation. And so even that which was his, 
he no longer possesses; and thus it is 
that if one is possessed by this feeling 
of want, in the end he will come to 
lack everything.” (Commentary of the 
Maharal to Sotah 19a.) 

As we have already said, it is not our 
purpose here to examine either the outer 
form or the obvious content of Madame 
Bovary, but rather that which is se- 
creted within it and between its lines. 
What was the intent of that “mystic, 
the master of the art of form?” 

Literary criticism has already demon- 
strated that this novel was essentially an 
indictment of romanticism. It was this 
romanticism which thrust Madame Bo- 
vary onto the path leading to the de- 
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struction of conventional family life, and 
breathed into her the desire for a life 
different than that which she had nor- 
mally known, and it was that force which 
caused her death. Had her romantic na- 
ture not yearned for “that which was 
not hers,” she would never have sought 
a love aside from that which was prop- 
erly hers, nor would she have deceived 
and deserted her husband. 

Let us illustrate this in a more spe- 
cific manner. At the conclusion of his 
story, Flaubert portrays the death of 
Emma. With vivid detail he describes, 
in that rhythmic prose uniquely his, 
each part of her body, the writhing of 
her limbs in the pangs of death: the 
eyes that had coveted earthly splendor, 
the nostrils that had inhaled the warm 
breezes and amorous perfumes of stolen 
love, the mouth that had uttered false- 
hood, her hands that had embraced a 
stranger's form, and her feet that had 
run to fulfill her sinful desires. The 
Maharal explained the words of the Tal- 
mud in similar fashion: According to 
the deed is the retribution: she bedecked 
herself to transgress, God disfigures her; 
she uncovered herself in order to trans- 
gress... she transgressed first with the 
thigh, then the belly, therefore her thigh 
falls away first and afterwards the rest 
of her body—all this, so that the punish- 
ment may fit the deed, resembling the 
sin itself.” (Sotah 7a.) 

Ideologically, the Maharal and Flau- 
bert are quite close to one another, 
though it is hardly necessary to note 
that in all actuality they are worlds 
apart. Separated by some 500 years, the 
distance between the Jew and the French- 
man is one of time itself, and what is 
more important, their separation is one 
of spirit; the one, a believing Jew single- 
mindedly bent on human moral devel- 


opment, and the other—imbibing doubts, 
fears and despair from the cup of mor- 
pheus, “art for art’s sake;” the one was 
sensitive to the joys and exultation of 
creation, the other viewed his fate in 
the agony of all that is grotesque and 
tragic in life. And yet from such com- 
pletely different worlds of thought and 
style, these two draw close. 


IV 


The sermon on the Book of Jonah 
in Melville’s Moby Dick is a brilliant 
piece of homiletical exposition. 

‘....he (Jonah) found (it) a hard 
command. But all the things that God 
would have us do are hard for us to do 
—remember that.... And if we obey 
God, we must disobey ourselves; and it 
is in this disobeying ourselves, wherein 
the hardness of obeying God consists.” 
(Chapter IX) 

This is followed by a richly fanciful 
description of Jonah’s descent into the 
“innermost parts of the ship:” “Like 
one who after a night of drunken revel- 
ry hies to his bed, still reeling, but with 
conscience yet pricking him,... as one 
who in that miserable plight still turns 
and turns in giddy anguish,... so, after 
sore wrestlings in his berth, Jonah’s prod- 
igy of ponderous misery drags him 
drowning down to sleep.” 

“That ship, my friends,” he continues, 
describing the ship for the sailors who 
make up his congregation, “was the first 
of recorded smugglers!” However, the 
preacher’s concern is to give ethical in- 
struction to his listeners. “Delight is to 
him—a far, far upward, and inward de- 
light—who against the proud gods and 
commodores of this earth, ever stands 
forth his own inexorable self... Delight 
is to him, who gives no quarter in the 
truth, and kills, burns, and destroys all 
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sin though he pluck it out from under 
the robes of Senators and Judges.” 

And now let us examine a passage 
from the commentary (Olat Retyah) of 
the late revered Rabbi Abraham Isaac 
Kuk’s on the prayerbook. 

In the Tractate Shabbat (Chapter 3) 
it is written: “One may not kindle with 
ktk oil. Samuel said: I asked all seafarers 
about it, and they told me that there 
is a certain bird in the sea towns called 
kik. R. Isaac son of R. Judah said: It 
is cotton-seed oil; Resh Lakish said: Oil 
from Jonah’s gourd.” And further it 
states: ““The oils which the Sages said 
you must not kindle therewith is because 
they do not flow (freely) to the wick.” 

Rabbi Kuk comments, “The presence 
of the Sabbath candles, spreading peace, 
joy and rest teaches man the secret of 
true success which fills the heart of man 
with inner peace; while opposite it 
stands false success, which most people 
pursue. “Figuratively, success is com- 
pared to oil (which flows freely.) Out- 
ward success is like oil which cannot be 
used because it does not flow into the 
wick, while pure oil symbolizes inner 
joy which spreads throughout a person’s 
entire body. The sea towns are notorious 


for their corruption. Nevertheless peo- 
ple run to them to gain wealth. And in 
the end, material success is perverted 
through the loss of morality. It is built 
upon the ruins of purity, modesty and 
love of one’s family... Of course, one 
lives on in ease and riches, but spiritual- 
ly, one is deformed. 

“Not only is a man compelled to 
sacrifice the sanctity of life for the sake 
of wealth, but further—though he be- 
holds glorious palaces and hears the 
sounds of gaiety, his heart is a hollow 
void. His conscience whispers that his 
life is worthless, and these depressing 
thoughts steal away whatever remains of 
his inner peace. 

“The crucial factor differentiating 
true from false success is its duration. 
Oil which is not drawn up into the wick 
and hence is no intrinsic part of that 
in which it resides—is like Jonah’s gourd. 
Overnight it arises; overnight it perishes. 
Materialistic life perishes as that gourd, 
crumbling into dust. 

“And so we may conclude that the 
pure joy which can gladden man can 
come only through a pure life, based 
on labor, sincerity and consideration for 
the oppressed and afflicted.” 
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THE FATHER OF AMERICAN 
REFORM JUDAISM 


ABRAHAM J. KARP 


T° The American Jews’ Annual for 

5648 A.M. (1888), there appears an 
article by Joseph Krauskopf, “Fifty Years 
of Judaism in America.” The author, a 
member of the first graduating class of 
The Hebrew Union College, presents 
Reform Judaism as a native American 
product and Isaac M. Wise as its proph- 
et and priest, founder and father. 

To the Beth Elohim Congregation of 
Charleston, S.C., he confers the “distin- 
guished honor” of being “The first Jew- 
ish congregation im America that re- 
cognized the urgent need of reform, 
and successfully introduced it.” A his- 
tory of that congregation's attempts at 
reform follows. ‘““The fact could not be 
disguised that the Charlestonian move- 
ment in the South found a favorable 
echo in the North,” Krauskopf writes. 
“But the Reform-yearning Israelites in 
the North were disorganized and with- 
out a head. A movement for Reform, 
it is true, was started in 1843 in Temple 
Emanuel, New York, under Dr. J. Merz- 
bacher, and somewhat later in Balti. 
more, in the Har Sinai Congregation, 
but the effort was abortive. A leader was 
wanted to fan the sparks of Reform 
which Charleston had kindled in the 
North into a brilliant flame, who could 
organize the freedom and reform-loving 
bands into a united phalanx, and with 
them break the fetters that held them 
bound to a dead past, and lead them for- 


ward and onward toward the blessed 
goal of Israel. That leader landed on 
our shores in the year 1846. It was the 
Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise.” 

The section which follows is titled 
“Dr. I. M. Wise Assumes Leadership of 
the Reform Movement in the United 
States."” Wise is pictured as the paragon 
of all virtues, and is credited with the 
almost single-handed fashioning of 
American Reform. There is hardly a 
nod of recognition for the leaders of 
German Reform, or its influence on 
American Reform. Dr. David Einhorn 
is mentioned only in passing. 

A storm of protest greeted the article. 
It was argued that American Reform 
was the product of the German move- 
ment and that Einhorn, rather than 
Wise, is to be credited with the promul- 
gation of true Reform in the United 
States. The Wise vs. Einhorn battle was 
rejoined, now waged by the disciples of 
each. For some time the question as to 
who was the father of American Reform, 
Wise or Einhorn, remained moot. 

It was pointed out that Einhorn was 
in the main line of German Reform, al- 
ready recognized as a spokesman for the 
movement in the mother country. His 
manner was that of the prophet, forth- 
right, courageous, uncompromising. His 
proponents argued that Einhorn’s Olat 
Tamid was a true Reform prayerbook, 
while Wise’s Minhag America was little 
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more than an abridgement of the tradi- 
tional. Einhorn’s uncompromising op- 
position to slavery and his personal cour. 
age in Opposing it, was contrasted with 
Wise’s silence on so vital an issue. It was 
pointed out that Einhorn’s position was 
more consistent, more logical and more 
forthright. 

Wise, on the other hand, had his 
staunch defenders. While the leading 
rabbis favored Einhorn, the laymen 
seemed to side with Wise’s “practical 
reform.” They were more concerned 
with acceptable forms than with a con- 
sistent ideology. With the help of dedi- 
cated laymen, Wise was able to estab- 
lish the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and its College. These insti- 
tutions have lasted, have flourished and 
have dedicated themselves to the perpe- 
tuation of his name and fame, if not al- 
ways to his ideas and aspirations. 

Wise has been accused, and with good 
justification, of ideological gymnastics. 
He was on an ideological trapeze swing- 
ing between right and left as conditions 
took him. Thus, he yielded to the tra- 
ditionalists at the Cleveland Conference 
of 1855, joined with the extreme reform- 
ers at the Philadelphia Conference of 
1869, formed a Union for “all” elements 
and a college to train rabbis for “all” 
congregations in the 1870's and 1880's, 
subscribed to the extreme reform pro- 
nouncement of the Pittsburgh Platform 
of 1885 and came back to hear the Union 
disassociate itself from that pronounce- 
ment. For a generation Wise, espousing 
moderate, practical reform, fought vig- 
orously against the ideological and ex- 
treme reform of David Einhorn. Ein- 
horn’s was established as the official re- 
form position by his sons-in-law, Kauf- 
man Kohler through the Pittsburgh 


Conference (and later through He- 


brew Union College which he headed) 
and Emil G. Hirsh, the exponent of 
Radical Reform. The institutions and 
organizations which Wise established 
bore his name and stamp, but their 
ideology was that of Einhorn and his dis- 
ciples, until the sons of East European 
Jews became the rabbis and leaders of 
reform. The buildings were the build- 
ings of Wise; the ideology was the ideol- 
ogy of Einhorn. Wise provided the body 
and Einhorn the soul. Since religion 
concerns itself with the soul, should 
there then not be a reconsideration of 
whether the mantle of “fatherhood of 
American Reform” which has been 
placed on Wise’s shoulders would not fit 
better on Einhorn’s? In the Temple of 
Reform, Wise was the priest and Einhorn 
the prophet. Strange that Reform which 
espoused “Prophetic Judaism’ should 
have chosen its priest for beatification 
rather than its prophet. 

Now, it will be argued that Reform 
Judaism today is more in the tradition 
of Wise than Einhorn. The truth is that 
it is in the tradition of neither. 

The radical reform of Einhorn and 
his school was logical but impractical. 
The Philadelphia 
Conference (1869) postulated the “mis- 
sion” idea as the raison d'etre for Jew- 
ish living and survival. The Jews were 
in the world “for the realization of their 
priestly mission, to lead the nations to 
the true knowledge and worship of 
God.”” The Reform congregant could not 
take this role seriously. His life was far 


Finhorn-dominated 


from that of a “suffering servant.” More 
often, he was the exploiter rather than 
the exploited; the defender of what was 
rather than the promoter of what should 
be. How could he consider himself an 


exemplar of living “ethical monothe- 
ism.” 


Further, his great desire was to 
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be accepted by his neighbor, not to teach 
him. Teachers are not always popular. 
Einhorn’s position was further weak- 
ened by his opposition to the English 
language and the espousal of the Ger. 
man language and culture. Hardly a 
popular program for immigrants under- 
going Americanization to gain accept- 
ance! 

Wise’s moderate Reform could not be 
ideologically maintained, but it was 
practical for the time. Logic always 
yields to life, until it creates its own 
forms of concrete expression, or takes on 
existing forms to clothe its postulates 
and pronouncements. Radical Reform 
kept moving away from traditional ex- 
pressions, restrained from complete 
breaking away only by the necessity of 
some forms of ritual expression and in- 
stitutional and organizational adminis- 
tration. 

Wise recognized the need for some 
kind of halachah and authority. To him 
Revelation was historic fact. “We must 
insist on this one article of faith,” Wise 
proclaimed, “I believe in the revelation 
of God and the God of revelation.”’ The 
acceptance of the authenticity of Reve- 
lation was his sanction for some kind 
of “halachah.” His moderate Reform was 
based partly on this, but largely on his 
own background of knowledge of tradi- 
tion and the experience of traditional 
living. He apparently didn’t realize that 
many of his disciples and successors, and 
most of their congregants would lack 
the faith in Revelation as historic fact, 
and the knowledge and experience of 
tradition, which provided him his ra- 
tionale to live a Jewish life. 

Wise’s article of faith lacked one cru- 
cial element. Only two elements of Juda- 
ism’s triad are in his declaration, God 
—“the God of revelation” and Torah— 


“the revelation of God.” But where was 
the third element—Israel—the Jewish 
people? A two-footed stool cannot stand 
and the history of Reform in America 
would indicate that a “two element” 
Judaism cannot survive. Reform regain- 
ed vitality when the national element 
was introduced into the movement. 

The Pittsburgh Platform rejected the 
validity of nationality or peoplehood as 
a vital element to Judaism. This rejec- 
tion expressed itself in many concrete 
forms. The traditions which were ex- 
pressive of the concept of peoplehood 
and which evoked national memories 
and sentiments were discarded. Thus, 
the national holidays of Purim and Ha- 
nukkah were not observed in most con- 
gregations. Passover was spiritualized to 
the point of blandness. Zionist senti- 
ments and aspirations were not only re- 
jected, but labeled as contrary to true 
Judaism. A “holy war” was waged 
against it. 

Wise’s statement on Zionism is in- 
structive in our understanding of his 
view of Judaism. The December, 1899 
issue of the H. U. C. Journal is devoted 
to A Zionist Symposium. Wise writes in 
the lead article: 

“...when four to five years ago Dr. 
Hertzl, (sic!) Dr. Nordau and Co. came 
out with the grand scheme of establish- 
ing an independent Jewish State, called 
congresses to Basel, made a heathen noise 
the world over, added shame to blas- 
phemy, folly to a falsehood, the disgrace 
of a mountain travailing and bringing 
forth a mouse, and what a mouse! One 
that steals our honor and veracity and 
carries it unto the fortress of our an- 
tagonists. ....We can never identify 
ourselves with Zionism. ....they must 


construct another organization, one 


which every intelligent and charitable 
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citizen can support, without bringing 
upon himself the odium of being a trai- 
tor, a hypocrite or a phantastic fool...” 
His anti-Zionism leads him to speak out 
vehemently against the revival of He- 
brew as a living language. 

“The war cry was, the Jewish nation 
must rescue and rejuvenate its lan- 
guage.” Wise wrote in the same article, 
“.... This widened the yawning chasm 
between the Zionists and the body of 
the believers in Judaism.” 

Radical Reform had to reject Zionism. 
It spoke in ideological terms and ideol- 
ogy demanded its rejection. Wise, the 
practical reformer, to be logical in his 
position, ought to have questioned 
whether moderate Reform could exist 
without the element of k/al yisroel. Prac- 
tical reform, in its Operative aspect, was 
very much dependent on Jewish people- 
hood. Wise either didn’t recognize this, 
or was forced through the ideological 
pressure of radical Reform to negate it. 
And negate it he did with a vengeance! 

Wise, no doubt, sensed that radical 
Reform could only lead to the dissipa- 
tion of Judaism into a Unitarianism 
and ultimately to its extinction. Even 
in his most universalistic moments, Wise 
expressed the necessity of Jewish sur- 
vival, for his was the hope and faith 
that Judaism might become the univer- 
sal religion. He recognized that if it was 
to become the religion of mankind in 
the future, it had to function as the 
vital religion of the Jew in the present. 
He wanted desperately for Judaism to 
survive. He was convinced that his ver- 
sion of Judaism, moderate, practical re- 
form, would be the Judaism of the 
American Jew, but he apparently had 
neither the insight (or possibly the cour- 
age) to ask: Can moderate Reform sur- 
vive and flourish without the sentiment 


of nationality and its outward expres- 
sions? One didn’t have to remain a Jew 
to mantain, as an article of faith, the 
belief in the God of revelation or the 
revelation of God stripped of its par- 
ticularistic natural Judaic eiements. 

Reform Judaism, during the last de- 
cades of Wise’s leadership, and under 
Kaufman Kohler, was a radical Reform, 
ideological, systematic, universalistic, 
logical to the core but lifeless as well. 
For many it was the door in the house 
of Judaism marked exit. It did not at- 
tract the large masses of American Jews. 

It may be ironic, but certainly signifi- 
cant, that Reform came to life precisely 
when it first haltingly and then openly 
reintroduced into its projection and 
practice of Judaism the sentiment of 
nationality and its outward expressions. 
Not only did Reform leaders openly es- 
pouse Zionism, but more significantly, 
Reform Jews found in the “national sen- 
timent” a rationale for ritual observance 
and holiday celebration, which restored 
to Reform the life and color which had 
been drained from it. 

Modern Reform, or Liberal Judaism, 
as it prefers to call itself, owes a deep 
and undying debt of gratitude to Ein- 
horn and Wise. Einhorn the thinker, 
impractical as he was logical (his insis- 
tence on the use of the German lan- 
guage in America by Reform is a case 
in point) was the dominant influence 
in Reform ideology till the advent of 
Liberal Judaism. Wise, the master or- 
ganizer, gave Reform its great institu- 
tions and organizations, which have and 
still serve it well. For its ideology, mod- 
ern Reform must look elsewhere. 

A study of early American Reform 
Judaism suggests that the crown denot- 
ing “the Father of Reform” ought to 
be placed on the head of Bernhard Fel- 
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senthal, or at least very seriously tried 
for size. His career as a Reform leader 
spans the period of classical Reform. He 
was an early and vigorous proponent of 
Reform Judaism in America. He pleaded 
its cause and fought its battles. Like 
Wise, he espoused a moderate Reform, 
but he, more than anyone, recognized 
that the strongest foundation for Re- 
form is the sentiment of nationality, the 
“distinctively Jewish national spirit.” 
Indeed, his was the insight that neces- 
sary to the God of revelation and the 
revelations of God is a people which 
bridges and binds the two and gives it 
expression through commitments and 
ritual usage. 

He was a zealous Zionist. His Zion- 
ism was not an emotional response to 
the needs of the times, but a logical 
outgrowth of his understanding of Juda- 
ism. 

“‘Tudaism’ and 


‘Jewish Religion’,” 


wrote Felsenthal, “are not synonymous 
terms. ‘Judaism’ is more comprehensive 
than ‘Jewish religion,’ for ‘Jewish re- 
ligion’ is only a part of ‘Judaism.’ ‘Juda- 
ism’ is the composite of the collected 
thoughts, sentiments and efforts of the 
Jewish people. In other words, ‘Judaism’ 
is the sum of all the ethnological char- 
acteristics which have their roots in the 
distinctively Jewish national spirit.” 

“The Jewish Religion is then a part 
of Judaism, but unquestionably it is a 
very essential part....” 


“Judaism is not a universal religion. 
Rightly understood, it is a national re- 
ligion. There would be no Judaism 
without Jews.” 


.... Judaism contains certain univer- 
sal elements, certain absolute and eter- 
nal truths....” 

“But Judaism does not limit itself to 
these universal elements.... 
additional] 


it requires 
manifestations: a _ certain 
characteristic ritual, certain established 
national days of consecration, certain 


defined national symbols cere- 
monies. (The Maccabean, Nov. 
1901). 


Modern Reform is closer in spirit and 
program to Felsenthal than to either 
Wise or Einhorn, and continues to be- 
come increasingly more so. 

The reestablishment of Saturday as 
the day of worship, the added ritual 
forms in Temple and home, the rein- 
troduction of the Hebrew language in 
so many religious schools, the increasing 
use of “national 


symbols and cere- 


monies’, the Zionism of 


rabbis and laymen alike, and the rees- 


outspoken 


tablishment of close and warm bonds 
with klal yisroel, mark modern Reform 
or Liberal Judaism. 

Einhorn would thunder against it. 
Wise would be pleased by some manifes- 
tations and disturbed by others, but in 
characteristic fashion he would accept 
and offer to lead further. Felsenthal’s 
kindly face would be wreathed in a 
smile of triumph. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Man has often discovered God when 
he was faced with a reality which struck 
him with the force of tremendum majes- 
tas, energy, mysterium fascinans, and 
eeriness, and which he recognized as the 
manifestations of the greatest possible 
Power. So Otto taught. In our time the 
nuclear weapon is the one object which 
possesses all these characteristics in an 
eminent degree. It overwhelms the in- 
telligence, the imagination, and the as- 
pirations of human beings precisely with 
its tremendousness, its power, energy, in- 
calculability, its potential might, and its 
irrational effectiveness. This circum- 
stance alone, then, could account for the 
fact that religious thinkers are spending 
an increasing amount of time and con- 
sideration on the ethical and social prob- 
lems that have been presented to hu- 
man beings by the existence and pos- 
sible use of nuclear weapons. 

To the Jewish reader of contempo- 
rary theological literature, mostly Chris- 
tian, one over-all painful lesson is 
brought home forcefully. Christendom 


can avail itself of an enviably large and 


diversified pool of people and of tools 
which, together, make it possible to di- 
vide up the necessary religious labors in 
such a manner that separate groups of 
people and different journals can spe- 
cialize in one field or another and treat 
each in the intense and technical fashion 
which the seriousness and importance of 
the subject require. Thus, there are pub- 
lications which respectively deal only 
with the theology of the liturgy, of medi- 
cal practice, of work, of literature, of 
social action, and so forth. By compari- 
son the little that is done in this area 
within Judaism is eclectic and necessari- 
ly superficial. The problems of the atom- 


ic bomb are, for example, dealt with by 
Jews either in their private capacities as 
secular citizens, at best impelled by a 
generalized moral commitment which is 
derived from their religious background, 
or in a well-intentioned but impressionis- 
tically religious form which is the result 
of their moral orientation and the facts 
they have learned from the newspapers. 
(One has the feeling that the statement 
of the president of one rabbinical asso- 
ciation in which he advocated a new, 
religiously defined conference for the 
study of these problems as well as the 
resolution of another rabbinical associa- 
tion favoring cessation of nuclear test- 
ing, if necessary unilateral, both belong 
in the latter category.) Christian theo- 
logians, to the contrary, Roman-Catholic 
as well as Protestant, are sitting down 
all over the world to analyze in minute 
detail the conjunction of Biblical, ca- 
nonical, and theological imperatives 
with the realities and ramifications of 
politics in the nuclear age. 

In Reformatio—Journal for Evan- 
gelical Culture and Politics, published 
in Zurich, Hans Heinrich Brunner, son 
of the famous Protestant theologian, asks 
the question: “What Does it Mean for 
a Christian to Think Politically?” (vol. 
VII, no. 2, Feb. '58) In his article he 
analyzes the theological premises implied 
in an entire book recently written by a 
German theologian on the problems of 
atomic armaments. Disciple of his father 
and of his father’s colleague Reinhold 
Niebuhr, he makes the by now well- 


known fundamental! distinction between 
those, on the one hand, who are religious 
purists and absolutists and who, there- 
fore, either withdraw from politics al- 
together because they do not wish to be 
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contaminated by the sinfulness of pow- 
er which inheres in social life or who 
make moralistic demands on the prac- 
ticing politicians which are realistically 
unpracticable and, therefore, irrelevant 
and which are religiously false because 
they assume an ability for human good- 
ness which is in fact idolatrous—and be- 
tween those, on the other hand, who are 
imbued with sufficient humility to re- 
cognize the necessary inadequacy of all 
human actions and who are, consequent- 
ly, prepared to take upon themselves the 
sins involved in necessary but helpful 
compromises. The latter, because they 
realize that political calculations and 
existing power must invariably enter 
into all political decisions, can be help- 
ful to the homo politicus by speaking 
in terms meaningful to him and can yet, 
at the same time, try to diminish the 
injustice and suffering, even while in- 
creasing the positive morality, which re- 
sides in social life. The young Brunner 
comes to the conclusion that the ques- 
tion of possible unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, which is advocated in the 
book that he discusses, must be answered 
in terms of such realistic concepts com- 
pounded of political and moral con 
siderations, not in terms of some idealis- 
tic goal which is incapable of attain- 
ment under prevailing conditions. He 
does not say so in so many words, but 
his own inclination seems to lean to- 
ward “the balance of terror” in expec- 
tation of eventual bilateral disarmament. 

Unlike some of his neo-orthodox col- 
ieagues, Brunner is fortunately aware of 
some of the dangers which arise from 
his basic theorem. He points out that 
such “Christian realism” can easily deg- 
enerate into rank political opportunism. 
For who is to say what is practically feas- 
ible in any given political situation until 
it has actually been tried out? The skep- 
tical—and in an age of ideological dis- 
appointments such as we live in there 
are many in high religious places—may 
come to believe that the only open 
courses of action are those actually fol- 
lowed by the politicians, and then 
“Christian realism” suddenly completely 
coincides with secular politics instead of 
standing over against it as guide and 


judge. He quotes Niebuhr’s phrase about 
“the impossible possibilities of God” 
which should serve as a corrective to 
such—not world-weary but religion-weary 
resignation. 

Cross-Currents, an excellent Roman- 
Catholic quarterly put out in America, 
collects some of the most important theo- 
logical papers written in any language 
and by Christian, Jew, or men outside 
of the Biblical tradition. Here can be 
found the text of an address given by 
Rear Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, for- 
mer director of British Naval Intelli 
gence, to the British Council of Churches. 
(vol. VIII, no. 2, 58). For someone who 
feels constrained to be critical of the 
school of religious realism Sir Anthony’s 
proposals are a good case in point to 
illustrate the immense and frightening 
moral abyss which may be dug for us 
by the opponents of liberalism and ethi- 
cal absolutism. Here is a man who ob- 
viously is as sincere as can be, who des- 
perately wants to prevent the ultimate 
catastrophe of human self-annihilation, 
and who, out of his genuine religious 
dledication, wants to make his moral de- 
sires realistically relevant to the prob- 
lems of the British chiefs of staff. For 
this reason he advocates, in the first 
place, the formulation of minimal ethi- 
cal definitions and goals of military pol- 
icy, and, in the second place, he supports 
a program of stepped-up preparations 
for limited nuclear warfare in order to 
he able to avoid the necessity of total 
war without at the same time giving in 
to any and every imposition of the en- 
emy. This sounds reasonable until one 
discovers that such realistic morality in- 
cludes, in the Rear Admiral’s judgment, 
possible use of “chemical weapons (i.e. 
gas) and denunciation of the relevant 
Geneva convention.” (!) In other words, 
war has raised its ante so high in our 
time that what only a few years ago was 
universally regarded as beyond the pale 
has now become the far lesser of two 
evils. And thus the “Christian realist” 
is pushed into a corner where, in order 
to avoid total nuclear war, he must ac: 
cept, if not favor, chemical war. 

The same journal, one issue earlier, 
carried an important though brief dis- 
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cussion, “In Search of an International 
Ethos,” by Brunner Sr. Its authorship 
alone makes it deserving of scrutiny if 
one wants to know what goes on in con- 
temporary Christian social thinking. It 
also helps the Jewish reader to get closer 
to what is perhaps the crucial conten- 
tion of the New Testament tradition on 
this subject. 

Brunner begins with the statement: 
“The Old Testament does not clearly 
distinguish between divine and civil 
law. A similarly unclear mixture of tem- 
poral and cternal hope is present in the 
O.T., while the N.T. brings complete 
clarity to both these points.’’ The Bible, 
he declares, incurably intermingles per- 
sonal religious ethics with social policy 
and the Kingdom of God with human 
society. The N.T., on the other hand, 
and with it authentic Christianity, teach 
the sharp difference between private life 
which ought in faith to be controlled by 
the law of love and the state which is 
a necessity brought about by human cor- 
ruption and which is “the organization 
of coercive force.” This latter truth, 
when accepted, will accustom us not to 
expect the impossible from the state, and 
simultaneously it will enable us private- 
ly to practice religious morality by re- 
lieving us of the practical burdens which 
the state shoulders. 

Beginning with this assumption, Emil 
Brunner arrives at certan conclusions 
which he alse finds supported in the 
famous 13th chapter of the Letter to 
the Romans. The state “‘creates a peace- 
ful order through the monopolization of 
force,” by taking over what would oth- 
erwise be the individual’s need for re- 
venge and resistance. It is in very truth 
“the instrument of God's wrath.” For 
both these reasons the religious individu- 
al owes obedience to the state. 

On the other hand, Brunner is, of 
course, neither so naive nor so obscuran- 
tist as to hold that the state lies com- 
pletely outside the realm of God's sov- 
ereignty. It, too, must in the long run 
serve the supreme law of love; only it 
does so indirectly and through the mur- 


kiness of human sinfulness. In our time 
the state performs this iong-range func- 
tion primarily by becoming the 


“wel- 
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fare state.” It must, so Brunner demands, 
be brought even more into line with 
Christian ethics by subordinating it to 
international law, so that international 
law will monopolize force by taking it 
away from the nation-states even as the 
nation-states took it away from individu- 
als—by, in this manner, delimiting and 
deidolizing sovereignty—and by creating 
a natural, if not a spiritual, “community 
of nations.” 

In the end, however, he returns to the 
stark doctrine of the two orders with 
which he began: “It is not by mixing 
eschatological hope in the future and 
the sober recognition of the task of the 
state and of international law that the 
great goal will be served. The Church 
will become far more just and obedient 
to the will of her Lord by recognizing 
the difference between these two tasks, 
out at the same time by s-ecing within 
this difference the necessity of both.” 

Clearly, we are here at the very root 
of the theological problem. This is also 
the underlying theologumenon to all of 
Niebuhr’s expressions on questions of 
social policy. There is, after all, such a 
thing as raison d'état. And this is to- 
day's Protestant meaning of the verse: 
“Give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and 
unto God what is God’s,”—even as the 
Lutheran doctrine of “sacred and reli- 
gious orders” is thus newly resuscitated. 

One may be ready, from the Jewish 
side, to plead guilty—if guilty it be—to 
Brunner’s indictment. It is perfectly true 
that not only the Bible but also all of 
Judaism as shaped by the Talmud can. 
not make any real distinction between 
civil and religious law, between the 
Kingdom of God and this world. We 
might be prepared to render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar's; except that when we 
search for what is Caesar’s due we would 
not find anything, since everything be. 
longs to God. Because of this, Talmudic 
legislation, just like the Bible, will im- 
perceptibly slide from moral and reli- 
gious regulations into laws about taxes, 
military-draft, agriculture, and criminal 
penalties. Because of this, also, the reli- 
gious problem in the State of Israel, not 
to speak of the Jewishly even more am. 
biguous situation in America, cannot be 
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solved by some facile resort to the Protes- 
tant doctrine of the separation of church 
and state. 

It should be well understood that such 
a Jewish answer does not necessarily im. 
ply a commitment to the liberalistic doc- 
trine of the innate goodness of man, nor 
does it follow from this that the King 
dom of God can be brought about by 
human instrumentalities. It merely 
means that the image of God in man 
is not completely destroyed by sin—that 
we cannot, priori, determine where 
man’s moral powers end and his sinful. 
ness begins—that we must at all times 
exert our moral powers to their very ut 
most before we concede to the strength 
of human corruption—that, for exam- 
ple, both with regard to the nature and 
necessity of the state and with regard 
to the hypothetical inevitability of at 
least limited atomic war, we have no rea- 
son nor justification for “‘realistic’”’ resig- 
nation until we have exhausted all 
means for the assertion of Biblical mo- 
rality. It might be added that these 
means are in fact never exhausted until 
the moment of death. Events are, reli- 
giously considered, never inevitable un- 
til they have happened. This might be 
the explanation of the Mishnaic para- 
dox: “everything is foreseen, but free- 
dom is given.” We do not have to tell 
Providence where it is to come in; it will 
know how and when to act itself. 

One might assume that Roman-Catho- 
lic theologians would be almost pre-des- 
tined to criticize this neo-orthodox Prot- 
estant stance. James V. Schall’s title, 
“The Political Theory of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr,” in Thought, Fordham Univer- 
sity Quarterly, (vol. XXXIII, no. 128, 
Spring '58) seems to promise such a task. 
Unfortunately, however, he by-passes it 
almost completely. In the worst neo- 
Thomist scholastic manner the only criti- 
cism he can level at Niebuhr is that Nie- 
buhr does not say what Schall would like 
him to say. Everything is pat, classified, 
and pretty irrelevant, if not actually 
false. According to Schall, government is 
better than Niebuhr thinks it is; proper- 
ty is to be assessed more positively than 
Niebuhr does; what Niebuhr recognizes 
as the sinfulness which inheres in all hu- 


man activities should actually be termed, 
in conformity with Roman-Catholic can- 
on law, the “double effect;” and Nie- 
buhr does not understand the full cog- 
ency of the principle of prudence in po- 
litics. Each of these point is quite useless. 
4 case can easily be made for the propo- 
sition that the trouble with Niebuhr’'s 
doctrine of the state is not that it evalu- 
ates the state too pessimistically but ra- 
ther that it overestimates its potential 
for good and certainly the social need 
for the state. As for the function of prop- 
erty, since Niebuhr began his defection 
from his original socialism he has in- 
creasingly and excessively come to look 
upon property as an unavoidable, even 
as a desirable institution. The criticism 
of the concept of “sin” where Schall 
would substitute the “double-effect” is 
either a mere play with words or it im- 
plies the dangerous theory that sin, when 
it is inevitable, is no longer sin. Final- 
ly, that Niebuhr does not take into ac- 
count sufficiently the importance of prud- 
ence is positively laughable: “prudence” 
has virtually become the open-sesame of 
current “Christian realism.” 

To the very contrary, the centrality of 
the religious virtue of political prudence 
among the Niebuhrians is_ forcefully 
brought out in a full-fledged study of 
religion and politics written by Ernest 
Lefever, Ethics and United States For- 
eign Policy, published in paper-covers 
by the Meridian Press in the series of 
Living Age Books under the sponsorship 
of the Church Peace Union .(N.Y., '57) 
Lefever, a political scientist and trained 
theologian, formerly associated with the 
National Council of Churches, carries 
Niebuhr’s political doctrines to a fault, 
although Niebuhr himself seems to agree 
with him since he reviewed the book 
favorably in The New Leader. All the 
advantages as well as the risks in this 
religious approach to politics can be 
thoroughly studied in this volume, since, 
for once, one deals with a complete work 
instead of mere fragmentary articles. 

In his foreword to the book the in- 
fluential Jewish political scientist Hans 
Morgenthau, himself a thorough-going 
Niebuhrian who, when one hears him 
lecture, really sounds more like a theo- 
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logian than a political academician, sets 
the tone for it fully: “Man cannot help 
sinning when he acts in relation to his 
fellow-men. He may be able to minimize 
that sinfulness of social action, but he 
cannot escape it. For no social action 
can be completely free of the taint of 
egotism which, as selfishness, pride, or 
self-deception, seeks for the actor more 
than is his due... Many of the most im- 
portant modern insights about politics 
have come from the pens of theologians.” 
And, indeed, it is increasingly astound- 
ing how influential not only in theo- 
logical circles but also in very practical 
groups like the one formerly close to 
the Department of State and the ad- 
visors around Adlai Stevenson and the 
A.D.A. the attitude mixed of theologi- 
cal sophistication and political hard- 
bittenness is. In the Church Peace Union 
seminars in New York City and in its 
publication Worldview this general polli- 
tico-religious tenor expresses itself pre- 
dominantly. 

Lelever’s book itself begins, as seem 
most current discussions about political 
morality in non-Jewish circles, with the 
Sinai-Suez episode. Here, so it is felt, the 
smug moralism and ineffective idealism 
of the Eisenhower administration show- 
ed themselves most blatantly by aban- 
doning its only international allies—by 
putting too much starry-eyed trust in the 
United Nations—by eventually having to 
pay the full price of yielding to Gamal 
Nasser. From this view-point the wise- 
crack originated that Dulles is a card- 
carrying Christian. This is not the place 
to discuss the merits of all the political 
positions directly or indirectly endorsed 
by Lefever. Usually he is on the side of 
the angels. He warns against the simpli- 
cistic identification of religious morality 
with national policies—which leads to 
absolutist fanaticism, to uncompromis- 
ing crusading, to self-righteousness, and 
to heresy-hunting among political op- 
ponents. He favors “public covenants 
privately arrived at” in order to avoid 
the injurious newspaper-circuses of U.N. 
Security Council or Geneva Conference 
diplomacy. He advocates greater use of 
technical experts in all fields rather than 
mass-decisions in a misunderstood form 


of democracy and the presentation of a 
humble but self-confident picture of 
one’s own society in a “full and fair” 
program of international information 
rather than in a campaign of psycho- 
logical warfare. But above all, again, 
Lefever stresses the importance of the 
practice of political prudence as distin- 
guished from religious moralism. Na- 
tional interest and the use of power are 
legitimate factors in the domestic as well 
as international arenas, for God's will 
is not ultimately manifest within history. 
Such manifestation is reserved for the 
eschatological estate. To think, — 
fore, of the United Nations, for exam- 
ple, as an agency through which pone 
national law, universal peace, and Bib- 
lical ethics can be enforced upon the 
world is a flagrant case of imprudent, 
unrealistic, even dangerous moralism. 
The United Nations is an institution 
in which che real distribution of power 
in the world is mirrored. Therefore, 
“Tudaeo-Christian” standards could be 
imposed on the Anglo-French alliance 
in Suez; they could not be imposed in 
Hungary, the U.S.S.R., or China. It is 
sentimental idealism to try to improve 
the United Nations in the direction of 
greater international morality by, for in- 
stance, striving toward world-govern- 
ment; it is religious realism’ to try to 
improve it by striving toward a voting- 
method in which not only the indep- 
endence but also the proportionate pow- 
er of each individual government will 
be taken into account. 

The weakness of this approach is, per- 
haps, best illustrated by the fact that 
Ethics and U.S. Foreign Policy, although 
written by a theologian and intended to 
focus on the religious aspects of the prob- 
lem, speaks directly about religious eth- 
ics only in a very short first chapter. The 
rest could as well have been written by 
a sensitive politician, All that the first 
chapter really had to say, and does say, 
is that politics are not the realm of per- 
sonal goodness but of well-intentioned 
prudential calculations; and then you 


proceed to study the political map in 
just these terms, having left religion be- 
hind. 
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Shabbethai Zevi Vehatenuah Ha-Shabbe- 
thait Biyeme Hayyav (Shabbethai Zevi 
and the Shabbethaian Movement During 
His Lifetime) , by Gershom Scholem, Am 
Oved, Tel-Aviv, 1957, 2 volumes. 


It is nearly twenty years since Pro- 
fessor Scholem published his Major 
Trends in Jewish Mysticism, by which 
he became widely known as the fore- 
most student and interpreter of the Kab- 
balah and Jewish mysticism, in general. 
In it, vast erudition was combined with 
a keen analytic perception and a great 
gift for philosophic construction. His his- 
torical critical school in Jerusalem pro- 
duced a number of scholars in the field 
and drew disciples from all over the 
world. 

The penultimate chapter of Major 
Trends in Jewish Mysticism dealt with 
Shabbethaianism and its heretical out- 
croppings. Now Professor Scholem gives 
us the first two volumes of a major work 
dealing solely with that subject, and 
based on a wealth of new material which 
he unearthed and fresh interpretation 
of existing knowledge. These two vol- 
umes are devoted to the period from the 
first outburst in 1665-1666, through Shab- 
bethai’s apostasy, to his death in 1676. 
We read the book with shudder and fas- 
cination. 

On the basis of Professor Scholem’s 
many studies of Shabbethaianism in 
learned Hebrew publications, it is possi- 
ble to anticipate what the subsequent 
volumes will deal with. A reviewer of 
these first two volumes must draw upon 
the entire history of subsequent Shabbe- 
thaianism as heretofore set forth by Pro- 
fessor Scholem and his pupils in order 
to properly evaluate this work on the 
beginnings of the movement. 

Scholem rightly points out that it 
would be both futile and false to look 


for the cause of this movement in a par- 
ticular political, social or economic con- 
stellation. The upheaval in Eastern Eu- 
rope as a result of the Chmielnicki pro- 
groms in 1648-9 was, of course, one of 
the factors, but the Shabbethaian mass 
movement affected the entire Jewish 
world from London to Kurdistan and 
from Morocco to the Baltic. As Scholem 
points out, the most potent factor was 
the ever-present Kabbalistic propaganda 
on the nearness of the Advent of the 
Messiah. The Lurianic school in Safed 
in Palestine was the center of conven- 
ticles of Kabbalistic “delegates” who pen- 
etrated the coastal towns of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, as well as the small 
villages of Poland and the narrow streets 
of the Central European Ghettos. Mes- 
sianic fervor joined with Kabbalistic 
speculation and a limitless interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to prepare a brew of 
explosive quality. 

The middle of the 17th century was 
the time of great chiliastic stirrings in 
Christendom. Many in England hoped 
that through the violence of civil war, 
the kingdom of the saints would be es- 
tablished and Christ would descend to 
reign over it. Extremists saw themselves 
as already living and acting in the new 
Age. The year 1666 was the Annus Mira- 
bilis of which Dryden and John Spen- 
cer write. In Greek Orthodox circles in 
Eastern Europe, Anti-christ was seen as 
coming in 1666, heralding the end of 
the world. 

The Shabbethaian excitement can 
only be understood from the mass re- 
sponse to the cry “The Messiah is here.” 
When the “declaration” came from Shab- 
bethai and his prophet, it evoked a mass 
exultation the height of which has not 
been equalled in modern Jewish history. 
Glueckel of Hameln in her Memoirs 
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speaks of “the joy which cannot be de- 
scribed in words.” The great scholar Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach, who had witnessed 
the excitement in his youth, writes that 
“to my mind such a tremor was not felt 
in Israel since creation”. The burghers 
in Amsterdam were as excited as the 
brokers in Hamburg and the laborers in 
Saloniki. Grandees and peddlers, scholars 
and humble folk, men, women and chil- 
dren were swept away. Penitential pray- 
ers were recited en masse and grave as- 
cetic acts were performed in order to 
bring about the speedy materialization 
of the Advent. 

Legends began circulating of how 
Shabbethai would soon embark for Con- 
stantinople to fulfil the declaration of 
Emek Ha-Melech (published in 1648) 
that the Messiah would remove the Sul- 
tan’s crown. Newspapers, thanks to the 
enterprise of reporters ever eager for sen- 
sational news, spread the rumors of the 
coming armies of the Ten Tribes attack- 
ing Turkey from the East, news at which 
all Christendom rejoiced. Hebrew speak- 
ing sailors were said to have appeared 
off the coast of Scotland and a Jewish 
friend of Samuel Pepys’ was certain that 
the great event was not far off. Old medi- 
aeval legends were refurbished and 
brought up to date. The leaders, Shab- 
bethai and his prophet, were often fused 
into one in news pamphlets and some 
of the features of Anti-christ were added 
to those of Shabbethai. Generally, the 
Christian news coverage of the first few 
months was rather friendly for it was 
hoped that the return of the Jews to the 
land of Israel would be the first step in 
their conversion to the true faith and 
the one pastor. 

In his introduction to a German ren- 
dering of the poems of Judah ha-Levi, 
Franz Rosenzweig speaks of the con- 
tinual appearance of “false messiahs” 
which renders the Messianic expectation 

“reality and unreality, illusion and dis- 
illusion. The false messiah separates 
every Jewish generation into those whose 
faith is so strong as to give themselves 
up to an illusion, and those whose hope 
is so strong that they do not allow them.- 
selves to be deluded”. Certainly, the gen- 


eration of 1665-1666, in its majority, be- 
longed to those whose faith was strong. 
Among the believers were leading Kab- 
balists, business people and working men 
and women. The opposition which, at 
first, was a minority would naturally 
consist of skeptics and leading citizens 
who had to protect the status quo. 

How did the movement come about, 
and who was the man whose name this 
great movement bears? It came about 
when Shabbethai Zevi, at the age of 39 
and suffering from what Professor Schol- 
em astutely diagnoses as a manic-le- 
pressive psychosis, came to Gaza to seek 
the help of Nathan, a Kabbalistic “curer 
of souls”. Nathan was barely past twen- 
ty, but already famous for his prophetic 
powers and his ability to discover the 
“roots” of people's souls. As Scholem re- 
constructs his early life, Shabbethai had, 
in his “high” state, entertained hopes 
concerning a messianic role, and experi- 
enced doubts about it in his “low” stage. 
“You are the Messiah ben David, the 
ultimate Messiah,” Nathan assured him, 
“I have seen your image in a heavenly 

vision.” Shabbethai, then in a stage of 
depression, struggled against this “nomi- 
nation”, but Nathan persisted. Soon 
prophet and Messiah met again and 
Shabbethai “declared” himself as Mes- 
siah. 

As Professor Scholem points out, Shab- 
bethai’s intellectual talents were medi- 
ocre, but his emotional make-up was 
rich. The meeting of the handsome cor- 
pulent, psychotic and predominantly 
emotional personality with an energetic, 
abnormal intellectual and mystical per- 
sonality was the catastrophic event that 
sparked the movement. Many a messiah 
had appeared throughout the Middle 
Ages, but, as a rule, they were their own 
prophets as e.g., Abraham Abulafia, or 
they regarded themselves as forerunners, 
and thus precluded any full messianic 
outburst. 

“The personal weight of Shabbethai's 
personality was not great’, Scholem feels. 

“He became what he became because 
of the faith of a mass movement, a move- 
ment which incorporated the electrified 
energy of all generations in Jewry... 
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His personal weakness did not hinder 
the masses of Israel from accepting him 
as Messiah.” This statement seems to be 
unnecessarily apologetic, for certainly a 
religious movement of a revivalist type 
does not need a “high” personality as 
its core, as has been demonstrated in the 
genesis of various religions and sects. 

Scholem is right in seeing Shabbethai 
aS possessing a passive nature. However, 
while Nathan may have sparked the mes- 
sianic drama, the fuel to sustain it had 
to come from within Shabbethai’s ab- 
normal personality. 

Tolstoy, in his introduction to War 
and Peace, differentiates between the 
methods of the historian, who sees the 
consequences of various events, and the 
artist, who views the events themselves. 
Scholem has attempted, often with great 
success, to combine both methods. The 
reader is given the fullest biographical 
details objectively, and, at the same 
time, a view of the place of the Shab- 
bethaian crisis in the history of the Jew- 
ish people and in the history of Jewish 
mysticism. 

However, a fuller treatment of com- 
parative messianic typology, around the 
figures of Moses, Elijah, Messiah ben 
Joseph and Messiah ben David, as de- 
veloped over the centuries in Jewish tra- 
dition, would have added to the under- 
standing of both the biographical and 
historical portraits. Many actions of 
Shabbethai and his prophet, Nathan, 
could be interpreted as fulfilling “what 
was written”, and what was written was 
often interpreted “literally” according to 
an archaic process of association. It 
would be a rewarding study to read the 
works, which we know that Shabbethai 
studied, from such an archaic literal 
viewpoint. For example, the fact that 
Shabbethai is the Hebrew name for Sat- 
urn must have had a strong influence 
upon Shabbethai’s concept of his role. 
In Sefer ha-Pelia, the companion volume 
of Sefer :a-Kanah which we know Shab- 
bethai read, there is a description of Sat- 
urnine and other physiognomics, in 
which he may have seen his image. 

The end of the apocalyptic and pseu- 
do-political phase of the movement came 
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about abruptly. The struggles between 
followers and opponents, Shabbethai’s 
arrest and subsequent appearance before 
the Turkish powers, and his ultimate 
apostasy are well known. Professor Schol- 
em utilizes new material, which he dis- 
covered, to set forth the tragedy in a 
clearer perspective and, sometimes, in a 
new light. 

In a way, the apostasy of Shabbethai 
was merely a_ continuation of the 
“strange” acts which he performed dur- 
ing his maniac periods. Many of his fol- 
lowers, by a twist of Kabbalistic exegesis, 
came to the conclusion that the Messiah, 
before his final triumph, had to be sub- 
jected to the demonic powers for some 
time. This might also have been influ- 
enced by the old tradition in the Mid- 
rash that the Messianic King would lose 
his kingdom for a while before ultimate 
victory. Nathan interprets Shabbethai's 

“humiliating” state as signifying that 
there are still tasks for the Messiah and 
his prophet to perform, whether in an 
active or passive role. Shabbethai is seen 
in the role of Moses as portrayed in the 
Raya Mehemna section of the Zohar, in 
a low state, buried among the evil doers. 
Consequently, Nathan sees himself as 
Elijah who gives him comfort. 

What Scholem has failed to emphasize 
is the relation of Shabbethai to the pre- 
vailing opinion on the role of the Mes- 
siah ben Joseph, the penultimate De- 
liverer who figures, at that time, in the 
very center of messianic interpretation 
by Kabbalists. It was Ben Joseph's role, 
not only to take over power from the 
Turk, but also to struggle spiritually 
against the demonic powers, and to meet 
death on the battlefield. It was his task 
to undergo innumerable sufferings in 
the form of transmigrations through 
Cain, and other sin-laden souls of his 
root, which included Jeroboam and 
Jesus, among others. Now in Shabbethai, 
some of these tasks were declared to be 
the tasks of Messiah ben David. After 
the apostasy, and for many years after, 
it was natural to see Shabbethai in the 
old role of Messiah ben Joseph, the fail- 
ing Messiah, in the clutches of the evil 
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powers, to be redeemed only by the pray- 
er actions of the faithful. 

What is most important is that the 
apostasy, not only dampened the wild 
enthusiasm, but also took away the nai- 
vete of its believers. They had to endure 
and build up the paradox of an apostate 
messiah. Reality and “traditional” out- 
look had to go. 

Once it was decided that it is the inner 
religious spirit that matters, rather than 
the outer reality, the next thing was to 
apply this criticism to other aspects of 

rabbinic Judaism. However, this phase, 
and its importance for later Jewish h_-s- 
tory, especially the Enlightenment, is 
the proper task for the subsequent vol- 
umes of Scholem’s work. 

When Shabbethai died in 1676 his 
followers looked forward to his reap- 
pearance—a_ characteristic reaction of 
many sectarian movements. 

It is, perhaps, premature to summarize 
the achievements of the book, since only 
two volumes have thus far appeared. 
But there is no doubt that it constitutes 
a magnificent contribution to the sociol- 
ogy of religion and sectarian movements. 
Scholem hopes, and we agree, that it 
will also be a contribution to the prob- 
lem of “what price messianism”. While 
messianism in spe was a great factor in 
the preservation of the Jewish people, 
as Prof. S. W. Baron points out in his his- 
torical works, what 1s the price of mes- 
sianism in action? 

Professor Scholem’s work reveals the 
longings, hopes and latent dangers in- 
herent in messianism, as well as the fail- 
ure and perversion which follows prema 
ture historical action. We see a mes- 
sianic movement in the making, more 
clearly than in any other period of Jew- 
ish history. The crisis left a deep im- 
pression on Judaism, as was observed by 
S. J. Hurwitz in his polemic against 
Achad Ha’am, who minimized its sig- 
nificance, 

What can we learn from the Shab- 
bathaian movement? We may learn that 
some persons may descend to the de- 
monic regions and come back to reality, 
wounded but enriched with new insights 
and powers, to teach. Others fail because 


of their inability to return to reality. 
They surrender to their delusions of 
having conquered the demons, though, 
in fact, falling victim to them—a para- 
dox which requires further paradoxes 
for its sustenance. 

Glorification of the messianic idea 
should not blind us to the fact that it 
is an adventure of the spirit, fraught 
with danger from without and within. 
Yet without this adventure, the Jewish 
people might have become fossilized. Its 
stimuli and crises, together with the 
therapeutic effects of Hasidism, made 
possible the reconstruction of the Jews 
into a modern people, receptive to pres- 
ent day influences and problems. 

Professor Scholem shows us graphical- 
ly the accumulated dynamite and the 
tinder box before the explosion, as well 
as the beginning of the crisis which fol- 
lowed. We look forward eagerly to the 
publication of the subsequent volumes 
of which a foretaste has been offered in 
his numerous original studies thus far 
published. 

ABRAHAM BERGER 
New York Public Library 
New York, New York 


Judaism and Modern Man, by Ben Zion 
Bokser, Philosophical Library. New 
York, N.Y., 1957, 153 pp. 


The chief stumbling-block in the path 
of a Christian understanding of Judaism 
is the concept of Law—of Torah—as the 
heart of Judaism and as its Jmitatio Dei. 
For Paul the Law was a schoolmaster 
whose pedagogic mission was prepara- 
tory; with the coming of Christ its task 
was done. Thereafter the Law was a 
snare and a delusion, an invitation to 
self-righteousness and to a hypocritical 
piety. In consequence of his doctrine of 
original sin and of salvation by divine 
grace alone, the validity of the Law 
melts away altogether. Sin is now no 
longer a temptation, as it is in Juda- 
ism, and repentance—teshuva—is no 
longer a return to right action (with 


faith as faithfulness to a covenant). Sin 
is now a compulsion, and repentance is 
faith in the propitiatory death of Jesus 
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as abolishing the wall of enmity between 
God and man and thus opening up the 
possibility of salvation. Many centuries 
later, Luther summed it up in the 
phrase: “Semper justus, semper pecca- 
tor’ (always justified—always sinner). 

For Christianity, the Jewish Law, Ha- 
lacha, has stood for the externalization 
of religion and represented a stringent 
formalism. Even friendly critics have 
concurred in this judgment, regarding 
the Law as no enhancement of Juda- 
ism. Yet Judaism is distinctive by virtue 
of the Law, and it has been effective in 
the life of a people for several millennia 
—effective in conduct, in the day-to-day 
relationships between man and man, be- 
tween the individual and the commu- 
nity, between the community and God. 
The Law, Halacha, so conceived and so 
interpreted, has served as a discipline in 
conduct and as an experiment in holli- 
ness. It was not at all a deviation from, 
nor a negation of, the Prophetic vision, 
the profound insights of religion—to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with your God. The Law, Halacha, 
has been a concrete embodiment of these 
insights and this vision, the translation 
of a way of believing into a way of living. 

But above all, the concept and the 
practice of the Law in Judaism pre- 
cluded the emergence of that sharp dual- 
ism between body and soul, between the 
here and the hereafter, between nature 
and supernature (with the utter deroga- 
tion of the realm of nature and all that 
belongs to it). This found extreme ex- 
pression in Gnosticism and persevered 
to an extent in Christianity, and was 
conducive to the separation of faith 
from good works, from mitzvot maasyot, 
of a view of man as “always justified— 
always sinner”. 

Western civilization is in crisis; it is 
fighting for its very existence as a Civ- 
ilization, as a sum of values; it is in need 
of an “agonizing reappraisal’. This is 
the occasion for Christianity to look to 
its origin, to turn to Judaism for light 
and direction, to revise its ancient es- 
timate of Judaism, especially of the Law. 

Rabbi Bokser does not deal with this 
theme specifically in the present book, 


but it is implicit throughout and pro- 
vides a ‘‘frame-of-reference” for the vari- 
ous essays in the volume. Despite the 
diversity of topics and subject-matter, 
there is a remarkable unity in his book. 
It is the unity of an outlook, and it re- 
flects a clarity and depth of thought. 

Judaism and Modern Man seems to 
fall into two parts: in the first, Rabbi 
Bokser is primarily concerned with some 
of the dominant issues in contemporary 
culture as seen from the aspect of re- 
ligion and as in some fashion imping- 
ing upon Judaism; in the second, he 
turns to Judaism itself in order to con- 
sider its status and to determine its rele- 
vance in today’s world. 

Throughout the first part Rabbi Bok- 
ser singles out the Hellenistic strain in 
the complex of Christianity—the sharp 
dualism between body and soul, the nat- 
ural and the spiritual, the here and the 
hereafter—as one of the roots of the ma- 
laise of Western civilization. If the hall- 
mark of a spiritual culture is an aware- 
ness of the ultimate significance of all 
being, a willingness to sanctify the whole 
world as man’s abode (thus transforming 
it from a house into a home), why then 
Western civilization must shift emphasis 
from its Hellenistic (and perhaps even 
Hellenic) tendencies to the Jewish motif 
in its inheritance. The rift between the 
sacred and the secular, between religion 
(as sheer faith) and life (as involving 
the doings and entanglements of daily 
experience) can only be healed by ac- 
cepting the sacred as immanent in the 
secular, and by endowing the secular 
with the quality of the spiritual rather 
than cutting it off from the spiritual as 
an autonomous and incommensurate do- 
main, 

This is precisely the role of the Law 
in Judaism. It is a bridge from the sec- 
ular to the sacred. It is a process of hal- 
lowing all the details, large and small, 
of daily experience—for God and for 
man, because “the earth is the Lord’s”. 
It is thus that Halacha, the Law—tn the 
sense of specific prescription, and Agada 
—religion as cardinal and abstract prin- 
ciple (“Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ and “Thou Shalt love the 
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Eternal thy God with all thy heart and 
all thy soul and all thy might”) are not 
at odds with each other, are indeed com- 
plementary, are one in source and sum- 
mit. 

If Judaism is to serve modern man 
and help redeem our age, it is necessary 
for Judaism to scrutinize itself too and 
to scan some of its tenets. To a degree, 
such a re-examination has been in evi- 
dence, but it has not been a felicitous 
one. The result of this particular re- 
examination has been a shrinkage and 
impoverishment of Judaism, an attempt 
to make the people of Israel (even the 
State of Israel) the center of Judaism 
instead of the God of Israel, to extol 
People and State as the Highest Good, 
as the Absolute. 

Rabbi Bokser repudiates nationalism 
as the content and goal of Judaism with- 
out relinquishing simultaneously the 
doctrine of chosenness, the belief in Is- 
rael’s vocation as “a light unto the Gen- 
tiles’. And there is neither contradic- 
tion nor paradox in Rabbi Bokse."’s view. 
He is no stranger to Zionism and he is 
intensely sympathetic to the State of Is- 
rael and he is dedicated to the Jewish 
people, but he does not commend Juda- 
ism exhaustively as an instrument for 
Jewish survival. The “secret” of Jewish 
survival throughout the millennia must 
be sought in the Jewish idea. Our an- 
cestors sensed the sublime truth that a 
people can only endure if it strives to 
be more than a people, and they spoke 
not at all about kiyum ha-umah, na- 
tional survival, but about kiddush ha- 
Shem, the Sanctification of the Name, 
Rabbi Bokser warns us that without al- 
legiance to this idea there awaits us at 
best in America an undistinguished fu- 
ture, one without roots in our past. The 
existence of the Jewish people is intrin- 
sically worthwhile because it has a voca- 
tion, and it is thus that the condition of 
Jewish universality is Jewish particular- 
ity—in America as well as in the State 
of Israel. 

The sole weakness in Rabbi Bokser’s 
book is a partial failure in definition. 
Some of his focal terms are—what the 
logicians call—multivocal, and one is not 


quite sure in what respect he is using 
them. He is critical of secularism, of 
philosophical naturalism, of pragmatism; 
he invokes quite frequently such terms 
as God, transcendent, beyond nature, 
and again one is not quite sure how to 
interpret them, what meaning to as- 
cribe to them. Rabbi Bokser is not 
blind to the deficiencies of Existential- 
ism and neo-Orthodoxy, and yet he does 
not wholly avoid their tone of contempt 
for what they indiscriminately refer to 
as naturalism, humanism, secularism. 

It is odd, to say the least, to be told 
that Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed contains “perhaps the most im- 
posing and by no means outdated” cri- 
tique of the naturalistic hypothesis. 
Rabbi Bokser is coupling Maimonides 
with Aristotle from whom “it received 
its essential formulation”. Still it is hard 
to believe that the naturalistic world- 
perspective in the twentieth century can 
be disposed of so easily. The term tran- 
scendent occurs frequently in Rabbi 
Bokser’s book but the term supernatural 
hardly at all, and presumably this is not 
fortuitous. God as transcendent is not 
incompatible with naturalism. The law 
of universal gravity, for example, is 
transcendent to all things that fall and 
rise but is not itself a thing and does 
not fall and does not rise. And yet it 
is within nature and not an element or 
aspect of supernature. It is sometimes 
stated that the God of naturalism can 
be designated only as /t Js whereas the 
God of Scripture reveals Himself as / 
Am. But the tetragrammaton—YHWH— 
which is the name of Scripture’s God is 
composed out of the letters of the words 
I am, I was, I shall be. God is thus the 
principle of eternity, the structure of 
the world, transcendent to it as the law 
is transcendent to the thing and event 
which incorporate it and different from 
it as eternity is different from tempo- 
rality. 

Is this the God of our ancestors, of 
tradition? Can we worship such a God? 
Well, Rabbi Bokser cites Maimonides’ 
assertion that what is perfection in man 
would be imperfection in God, and it 
might be added that, according to Mai- 
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monides, God exists without the predi- 
cate of existence, God simply is, and 
He is not to the world as fire is to heat 
or the sun is to light, but rather as the 
source or principle of their stability and 
order. Rabbi Bokser argues for the via 
negativa and for a kind of agnosticism 
—not regarding God's reality but regard- 
ing the knowability of His reality. In 
an interesting chapter on symbolism in 
religion he rejects the claim to absolu- 
tism in theology and praises Judaism 
for this very lack of absolutism. Along 
with the via negativa, Rabbi Bokser 
holds that God reaches us through func- 
tion, through His workings or activity 
in nature—that is, we arrive at God's 
existence by inference. None of this is 
incompatible with a naturalistic world- 
perspective. 

Again, can we worship such a God? 
Is the language of faith and hope ap- 
propriate to Him? Well, in fairness, can 
we worship any non-anthropomorphic 
God in the conventional and accustomed 
manner—that is, without either refor- 
mulating the language of faith or dis- 
covering in it dimensions of meaning 
and depth from which we may have be- 
come alienated. In all likelihood, both 
processes may be required, although the 
second is more important if we are to 
preserve continuity with the past and 
are not to lose that which is ineffable 
and truly Ancora in religion. This 
much is clear. The Prophets of Israel 
were aware of God as none had been 
before them and none after them, and 
the God they recognized could not be 
congealed in a graven image, for the 
whole earth was full of His glory, nor 
could He be locked up in heaven, for 
He was the living God of history. Theirs 
was a God who was far and near, who 
could not be seen panim-el-panim, face- 
to-face, and yet He was a God who de- 
livered a people out of bondage and 
whose attributes were justice and com- 
passion as well as order and structure 
and law. And the sages of Israel—the 
tannaim and amoraim—invented no dog- 
mas about the God of the Prophets, ex- 
cept to proclaim: Hear, O Israel, the 
Eternal our God, the Eternal is One. 


Instead of dogmas of creed, they wrought 
a discipline of conduct; instead of ar- 
ticles of faith, they shaped a style of life 
—Halacha. 

Rabbi Bokser’s book fulfills the prom- 
ise of its title. Despite his marginal stric- 
tures upon naturalism and secularism, 
it is a book for modern man, a lucid 
and eloquent and informative exposi- 
tion of a Judaism that can be viable— 
that has much to offer—in today’s an- 
guished world. 

IsRAEL KNOX 
New York University 
New York, N.Y. 


The World of Moses Maimonides: With 
Selections from his Writings, by Jacob 
B. Minkin, Thomas Yoseloff, New York, 
N.Y., 1957, pp. 448. 


Dr. Minkin employs an excellent for- 
mula in this first attempt in English to 
produce a popularization of the ency- 
clopedic range of Maimonides’ writings. 
The World of Moses Maimonides con- 
tains a 142-page biography of the Ram- 
bam; a 270-page anthology of selections 
from the Guide, the Mishneh Torah, the 
Commentary on the Mishnah, the Eight 
Chapters, medical writings, responsa, 
other correspondence, as well as the dis- 
puted “Ethical Testament’; a condensed 
chronology of Maimonides’ life; and 
an index. In scope, the biography com- 
pares favorably with the volume by Yel- 
lin and Abraham, and the more recent 
one by Solomon Zeitlin. The anthology 
covers an incredibly large and varied 
number of subjects: philosophical, theo- 
logical, ethical, legal, exegetical, etc. 
One delights in browsing through this 
anthology, and savoring again the ex- 
citing quality of the Rambam’s ideas 
and their uncanny relevance and signifi- 
cance today. 

From all indications one would, there- 
fore, be disposed to conclude that this is 
a successful popularization, and a valu- 
able contribution to the spiritual and 
intellectual life of American Jewry. For, 
while the American Jewish community 
today urgently needs serious Jewish 
scholarship and intellectual creativity, 
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it is no less urgently in need of respon- 
sible and effective popular presentations 
of the best in Jewish thought and liter- 
ature. Dr. Minkin’s presentation of Mai- 
monides is a bold attempt in this di- 
rection, and its formula, as well as its 
broad, imaginative sweep, are worthy of 
emulation. Nevertheless, the book is not 
without serious defects, and the prob- 
lems raised by it are, to some extent, 
inherent in Dr. Minkin’s conception of 
his undertaking. 

In his preface, Dr. Minkin informs us 
that “this book is primarily designed for 
the general reader rather than for the 
specialized scholar”, and it is only fair 
that the book be judged on this basis. 
He certainly appears to possess some of 
the eligibility requirements of a good 
popularizer. His knowledge of the main- 
stream of Jewish thought is extensive. 
He exhibits an infectious enthusiasm for 
the thinkers about whom he writes, and 
for their ideas. He has a deceptively 
fluent style which, up to a point, sweeps 
the reader along in the orbit of Dr. Min- 
kin’s enthusiasm. In The World of 
Moses Maimonides Dr. Minkin dis- 
plays the defects of each of these virtues, 
and ends up with a_ well-intentioned 
book which contains instructive lessons 
for future attempts at popularization. 

One of the requirements of a good 
popularization is that it succeed in mak- 
ing difficult ideas clear, without distort- 
ing them or emptying them of content 
in the process, and that it give the com- 
mon reader something of a sense of part- 
nership in the thinker’s struggles and 
labor pains which led to the birth of 
his ideas. In other words, while it must 
be intelligible and engaging for the gen- 
eral reader, a popularization must also 
be able to engage the attention of the 
person who is literate and cultured in 
fields other than that under treatment, 
and to compel the scholar-specialist’s re- 
spect for its fidelity to the depth and 
vitality of the ideas presented. All too 
often, alas, one does not get this sense 
in Dr. Minkin’s book, either in the biog- 
raphy or in the selections. In the biog- 
raphy, too frequently ideas are only men- 
tioned, referred to, rather than devel- 


oped either by way of showing their gen- 
esis in problems confronting Maimoni- 
des’ mind, or by way of showing their 
genesis in the cross-currents of thought 
during that period. This is particularly 
true of the sections which deal with the 
philosophical ideas in the Guide and in 
the philosophical portions of the Mish- 
neh Torah and the Mishnah Commen- 
tary. There are significant omissions also. 
Though the problem is mentioned, there 
is no systematic treatment of the rela- 
tionship of Reason to Faith and of Mai- 
monides’ grappling with this problem, 
and the crucial passage in Chapter 50 
of Book I of the Guide is not included 
in the anthology. One is puzzled by the 
absence of references to Philo and Abra- 
ham Ibn Daud as among the major in- 
fluences forming the context of Maimo- 
nides’ exegetical and philosophical ideas. 
While he makes passing reference to 
Maimonides’ going “to the ridiculous 
extreme of trying to mystify” the con- 
tents of the Guide, nowhere in Dr. Min- 
kin’s book does one find reflected Mai- 
monides’ inner struggles and expository 
endeavors with respect to disguising 
some of his quasi-heretical ideas. One 
has a right to expect that the findings 
on this subject in such close textual 
examinations as that by Leo Straus in 
Persecution and the Art of Writing, and 
by Yaakov Becker in the more recent 
Mishnato Haphilosophit Shel Haram- 
bam, would be reflected even in a pop- 
ularization. 

This touch-and-go quality is displayed 
by the anthology also. The selections 
are, on the whole, too brief, and pre- 
sent a chopped-up effect, rather than the 
development of ideas and the grandeur 
of Maimonides’ expository genius. Para- 
doxically, it appears to me that the an- 
thology is more satisfactory for the Mai- 
monides scholar than for the common 
reader. The scholar brings to each of 
the quotations a knowledge of its gen- 
eral and often specific context, and the 
anthology is, therefore, a useful and 
convenient “quickie” reference book. 
For the general reader it would have 
been far more useful to present more 
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extensive selections which include the 
setting of the ideas under discussion. 

The required enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject Dr. Minkin has in abundance. How- 
ever, enthusiasm should express itself in 
more leisurely, meticulous, loving expo- 
sition of the subject’s ideas and influ- 
ence, rather than in a gushing on and 
on, in such repeated superlatives as 
great, stupendous, massive, extraordi- 
nary achievement, etc., etc. Saying re- 
peatedly, as Dr. Minkin does, that some- 
one or some work is superlative is not 
a way of getting the intelligent general 
reader involved in the man’s ideas; in- 
deed, this may even serve as a deterrent 
to interest, engendering a response akin 
to “methinks the lady doth protest too 
much”. Enthusiasm in a reader is aroused 
by the subject matter speaking for itself 
out of its exciting quality, and by care- 
ful, judicious judgment of categorical or 
comparative merit. 

Finally, what I have called Dr. Min- 
kin’s deceptively fluid style becomes, af- 
ter a while, an impediment rather than 
a help. Because the style is turgid, flabby, 
and lacks precision, one wearies of it 
after being initially carried along. How- 
ever, one also begins to discover before 
long that the weakness is more than 
stylistic, and that the imprecision results 
in a less than exciting communication 
of some of the seminal ideas of the 
“Great Eagle’. Moreover, it is regret- 
table that the publisher did not do the 
thorough editing job that Dr. Minkin’s 
text required. There is hardly a page in 
the biography and in the brief introduc- 
tory comments to some of the selections, 
without one or more grammatical errors, 
wrong tense sequences, misused words, 
unidiomatic locutions, errors in syntax, 
and stylistic infelicities. 

Some of these defects can be remedied 
in a second and corrected edition of the 
book. Others are more deeply imbedded 
in the basic character of the under- 
taking, and should serve as a stimulus 
to the careful planning of future pop- 
ularizations. 


Issac FRANCK 


Washington, D.C. 


Year Book II, Publications of the Leo 
Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany, 
ed. Robert Weltsch, London 1957, 
& 356 pp. 


Good as the first collection of studies 
on the history and nature of German 
Jewry was which the Leo Baeck Insti- 
titute published, the hope expressed in 
connection with its issuance, that the 
quality, style, and scholarly consistency 
would improve further in future vol- 
umes, has been redeemed to a large ex- 
tent by this second collection. Though 
by no means yet impeccable, the Eng- 
lish has been greatly purified. Though 
one or two articles still do not quite 
seem to fit into the framework of ob- 
jective and, withal, pious historiography 
—like the one that deals with the Ger- 
man-Jewish painter Liebermann but 
which, like so much art-criticism, never 
gets away from wordy generalities to the 
artistic or implicit ideological substance 
of the matter,—still, on the whole, this 
annual has attained a much more uni- 
form level of relevance and documentary 
value. Most important, the book is well 
structured, so that the average inter- 
ested reader can systematically deepen 
his historical understanding as he studies 
it and finds himself able, when he has 
finished it, to draw some valid conclu- 
sions with regard to the past and its 

yssible bearing on the present. 

The entire first part of the volume is 
dedicated to the memorialization and af- 
fectionate evaluation of the late Rabbi 
Baeck. He had died just prior to the 
publication of the first Year Book of 
the Institute which bears his name so 
that no more than a brief eulogy could 
be included at that time. In a very es- 
sential historical as well as spiritual sense 
Rabbi Baeck represented the last apo- 
theosis of German Jewry, and it is, there- 
fore, entirely fitting that here his per- 
sonality, his writings, his communal im- 
pact, and his educational activities 
should be highlighted. Much has been 
written about him before; much will 
continue to be written. Yet even in this 
relatively short summary some valuable 
and enlightening insights are formulated. 
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Siegfried Moses, for example, points out 
that his oft-discussed ability to reconcile 
many apparently antagonistic interests 
in his own person and thus to unite an 
otherwise fragmentized community was 
due not to any excessive pliability but 
rather to his practice of “partial iden- 
tification:” he would select that part of 
the program of any worthy Jewish in- 
stitution and organization of which he 
approved and, keeping silent about all 
other parts foster it to the best of his 
ability. Unlike men like Herzl or Steph- 
en Wise he was not a charismatic leader: 
he had to work hard by dint of his per- 
sonality and intellect to evoke the loy- 
alty of his adherents and admirers. Eva 
Reichmann, in turn, adds two instruc- 
tive observations: Baeck possessed an un- 
pretentious but almost tangible piety on 
which his wide and modern learning 
rested and which overlay it—what she 
felicitously calls “post-critical piety.” In 
hysterical times he was a quiet man, but 
when the situation called for it, as all 
can testify who had any extended con- 
tact with him, he could be extremely 
strong and even passionate. 

The name of Leo Baeck occurs in this 
volume not only in the section dedicated 
to his memory. Even greater a tribute 
to his effectiveness is the fact that in 
the other sections, in connection with 
the diversified aspects of German Jewry 
with which they deal, he had to be re- 
ferred to repeatedly because of his fun- 
damental and constructive involvements 
in them. A whole sequence of articles, 
for example, studies the history, nature, 
functions, officials, and membership of 
the integrated Jewish communities, the 
Kehillot or Gemeinden, of Germany. 
From them a number of conclusions can 
be drawn which are worthwhile also for 
the American view-point. 

The following items out of Kurt Wil- 
helm’s analysis of these communities in 
the period between the Emancipation 
and the advent of Nazism can be dupli- 
cated in one form or another also on 
the contemporary American scene: the 
vast majority of German Jews concen- 
trated in increasing measure in the larg- 
est cities of the country; the socio-eco- 


nomic character of the Kehillot was 
largely determined by the fact that their 
members belonged overwhelmingly to 
the middle and upper middle class; a 
prominent matter of concern was for 
them at all times defense against anti- 
Semitism—a fact which is further illus- 
trated in virtually every article in this 
volume, whether through the sensitivity 
of Sigmund Freud or the pre-occupation 
with it of literary and artistic German- 
Jewish circles—; their unity had to be 
fought for and constantly defended 
against the opposite extreme wings of 
ultra-orthodoxy and assimilationism. Add 
to these the evolving role of the modern 
rabbi as it was developed in Germany, 
so fundamentally different from that of 
his historic predecessor—which Max 
Grunewald illustrates in an impression- 
istic but enlightening essay, the struggle 
for a modern but not too eviscerated 
system of Jewish education—traced by 
Adolf Kober, and the scientific as well 
as practical changes which affected the 
synagogue-rite—learnedly outlined by E. 
D. Goldschmidt. Take all these togeth- 
er, and they do not sound so different 
from what we know to be the facts of 
American Jewish life. We do not, of 
course, have the unified Kehilla-organi- 
zations, partly because American Jewry 
did not grow out of a ghetto-background 
and partly because so many of our es- 
tablished institutions and organizations 
fear for their autonomy. On the other 
hand, the example of the German com- 
munities proves conclusively that unifi- 
cation can well go hand-in-hand with 
respect for religious, political, and or- 
ganzational differences. Furthermore, the 
demand raised for so many years by Mor- 
decai Kaplan that we work toward in- 
tegrated communities also in this coun- 
try may not be as far-fetched from a 
practical point of view as is often held 
to be the case. Anyone who has had ex- 
perience with their representative, demo- 
cratic bodies in which German Jewry 
was solidified and who, on the other 
hand, has participated in the labors of 
a typical middle-sized or large-sized 


American Jewish community-federation 
must have been struck by their similari- 
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ties in operation and atmosphere. One 
fact is certain: as Wilhelm correctly 
states, with all their failing and weak- 
nesses, these communities were prepared, 
when the need arose, to enter the last 
tragic chapter of their history with 
strength and with dignity. 

Another conclusion of some historic 
importance should be noticed. Wilhelm 
> the growing significance of East- 
ern-European Jewish immigrants during 
the last fifty years of German-Jewish 
existence. In 1925 they constituted 25% 
of the total Jewish population; in not 
a few communities they actually at- 
tained to a majority. When inflation 
proletarianized large segments of Ger- 
man Jewry, their established workers’ or- 
ganizations and ideology and their firm 
tradition of sympathy with the German 
workers’ parties offered prepared posi- 
tions to many of their native co-religion- 
ists. S. Adler-Rudel, himself one of their 
number and a highly deserving social 
worker and leader in the total Jewish 
community, here writes a knowledgeable 
and most instructive chapter on the con- 
tributions which the Eastern-European 
Jews made to and on their relationship 
with the indigenous Jewry. (One looks 
for a study, one of these days, of the 
Eastern-European-German-Jewish intel- 
lectual and cultural symbiosis. Its pa- 
tron-saint would have to be Salomon 
Maimon, and any number of memorable 
personalities of the last two generations 
would have to be adduced: men born 
and raised in the cultural climate of 
Eastern-European Jewry, who remained 
deeply attached for the rest of their lives 
to its Talmudic and national loyalties, 
who always retained the characterologi- 
cal features of their background, and 
who yet harbored a deep love for the 
scientific, philosophic, and esthetic spir- 
it of the Europeanized Jewry of the West, 
~as well as those who, brought up in 
the assimilated homes of Germany, re- 
captured their religious and national 
identity through personal contact with 
the natural Jewish giant of the East.) 
Such a study would undoubtedly prove 
the same point whch Adler-Rudel’s sum- 
mary of the social relationship between 
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the two makes unavoidable: contrary to 
the almost universal prejudices which 
have accumulated on this score, and 
though there were, of course, exceptions, 
on the whole individual German Jews 
and organized German Jewry entertained 
cordial, helpful, and profoundly frater- 
nal relations with individual Eastern- 
European Jews and with their collective 
bodies. It was generally not German Jews 
but gentile Germans who sowed the seeds 
of mutual resentment and contempt for 
one another between these two groups. 
A short Jewish critique of two popular 
German novelists of the 19th century by 
George L. Mosse reveals this truth clear- 
ly. It is a truth, furthermore, that needs 
to be emphasized in view of the fact 
that the artificial discord between the 
two Jewries has still not completely dis- 
appeared in the extant communities in 
which they have met for a second time, 
though under different circumstances, in 
Israel, America, and England. 

This Year Book II (an awkward title, 
by the way) contains, as did the first, a 
number of illustrations, bibliography, 
index, and excerpts from some moving 
documents out of the period of the final 
catastrophe. Its one remaining substan- 
tial section deals with various facets of 
the German-Jewish cultural inter-rela- 
tionship. Special mention must be made 
of a highly stimulating and perceptive 
analysis of the Jewishness of Freud by 
Ernst Simon. And one controversial point 
can be taken up out of this section. 

David Baumgardt, in his study of 
“The Ethics of Lazarus and Steinthal’”, 
engages in a short polemic against Her- 
mann Cohen which deserves some reply. 
His arguments are these: Cohen's Reli- 
gion of Reason (the correct title omits 
the definite article) is no more “scien- 
tific” than Lazarus’ Ethics, though Cohen 
attacked it for its lack on this score; 
Rosenzweig was wrong in asserting that 
Cohen's Jewish thought ranks at least 
as high as his Kant-studies; Cohen went 
by the German name of “Hermann”, 
whereas Lazarus and Steinthal, not sure 
whether they should use their Jewish 
or their German names, contented them- 
selves with their initials (incidentally, 
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Max Brod points out that Heine strad- 
dled the fence in the same way); and 
generally, Cohen was too chauvinistical- 
ly and messianically a German patriot. 
Except for the last item, these are rather 
irrelevant arguments. From Baumgardt’s 
apparently somewhat empiricist point of 
view, Cohen may not have been any 
more scientific than Lazarus, but from 
the point of view of neo-Kantianism, 
which they both shared, he assuredly 
and probably was. It is a somewhat triv- 
ial and subjective question whether one 
book or another is greater. To be sure, 
Cohen was excessively patriotic and op- 
timistic. But, in the first place, with 
hindsight it is easy to excoriate him on 
this ground. In the second place, even 
in his broadsheet on Germanism for 
which Baumgardt rightly but facilely 
condemns him, he left himself a moral 
exit by defining quite clearly what he 
meant by Germanism, in the absence or 
in case of the degeneration of which he 
reserved the right to turn to Jewish na- 
tionalism. In the third place, this sword 
—and one dislikes having to use it—cuts 
both ways: Lazarus’ first publication, 
which, unlike Cohen's controversial 
pamphlet, none seems to remember, was 
entitled The Ethical Justification of 
Prussia in Germany. Unfortunately, this 
euphoria about social and civic progress 
characterized virtually all Jews every- 
where in the West in the 19th century. 
The polemic about Lazarus’ book on 
Jewish ethics between its author and 
Cohen may beneficially be pursued fur- 
ther in our time, but not in this way, 
nor with this kind of argument. Cohen 
must be criticized, but criticism must be 
preceded, particularly at this stage of 
Jewish philosophy and theology, by a 
renewed appreciation of his magnificent 
clarification of Jewish philosophical 
method. It is no service to the cause of 
Jewish thought at this point to attack 
him on his exposed flanks. At his philo- 
sophical heart, the pulse of our contem- 
porary intellectual life must be revived, 
~—no, when the post-Cohenian orienta- 
tions of Buber and Rosenzweig are so 
widely accepted without the Cohenian 
rational discipline and humanistic cul- 


ture which these men learned but which 
their disciples lack,—now, when we can 
find our way back to the king’s highway 
of the tradition of scientifically and so- 
cially responsible Jewish philosophy only 
by returning precisely to Hermann 
Cohen, its modern renovator. 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Lynn, Mass. 


The History of Coins and Symbols in 
Ancient Israel, by Wolf Wirgin and 
Siegfried Mandel, Exposition Press, (An 
Exposition-University Book), New York, 
N.Y., pp. 264, 32 plates. 


Everybody handles coins; few study 
them for their own sake. The scientific 
study of coinage is called numismatics 
(from the Greek “nomisma”, ‘‘coin’’). 
Numismatics is often called an ancillary 
science because many times it can help 
cast light on other areas of knowledge. 
The study of coins is the job of the nu- 
mismatist; the collecting, buying, and 
selling of coins is the business of the 
coin dealer. 

Wolf Wirgin has been collecting Jew- 
ish coins in the United States, Europe, 
and Palestine for over twenty years. Sieg- 
fried Mandel, the co-author, is a_pro- 
fessor of English at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, who has long been 
interested in symbolism. The two have 
collaborated to produce The History of 
Coins and Symbols in Ancient Israel. 
The result has been rather uneven, but 
interesting from the point of view of 
what the authors have to offer in two 
separate but somewhat related fields, nu- 
mismatics and symbolism. The two top- 
ics could well have been presented more 
fully in two separate books. 

The numismatic part of the book will 
no doubt provoke a certain amount of 
controversy in traditional numismatic 
circles because it takes issue with the 


conventional dating and classification of 
ancient Jewish coins. Greco-Roman his- 
tory and numismatics are obviously close- 
ly related to any discussion of Jewish 
numismatics and history of this period 
and Wolf Wirgin minces no words in 
presenting his interpretation of both in 
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terms of his own coin-collecting experi- 
ences. He is dissatished with the general- 
ly accepted patterns and strives to offer 
what he believes to be the correct ap- 
proach based upon a fresh interpreta- 
tion of the numismatic evidence. Two 
principles are clearly stated: ‘First, let 
us put a maximum of emphasis on the 
possible interrelation between the dif- 
ferent coin types themselves. Second, 
whatever our finds on the relation of 
coin types may be, they will take priori- 
ty over any of the old historical writings, 
regardless of how reliable these writings 
may seem.” (p. 21) This obviously re- 
veals the author's greater reliability on 
the more durable coin sources as his- 
torical documents. 

With these principles as his guiding 
lights and the coins as concrete exam- 
ples, the numismatist-author offers, 
among others, the following conclusions: 
(1) shekels originated in the Maccabean 
re not during the First Revolt (66-70 

A.D.) as has been commonly supposed; 
(2) the bronze coin is a copy or a res- 
toration of the shekel; (3) Antigonus 
(40-37 B.C.) was the first Jewish king to 
stamp his royal title on a coin issue; (4) 
Hyrcan I (135-105 B.C.), who is Jochan- 
an of the Book of Maccabees, was the 
first Jewish ruler to have his name en- 
graved on coins; (5) a mint existed in 
Jerusalem before the Maccabean era; 
(6) the Jewish Alexander coins do not 
refer to the Jewish king Alexander Jan- 
naeus, but were issued long before and 
long after him and apparently originated 
and drew their inspiration from Alex- 
ander the Great; (7) the traditional 
dating of Jewish coins needs to be dras- 
tically revised to conform with the nu- 
mismatic and historical facts; (8) the con- 
troversial “freedom” coins do not indi- 
cate an actual political situation but 
were issued in “commemoration of an 
actual period of fighting rather than 
during that period itself.” 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of this whole book is the attempt 
to reclassify the dates on Jewish coins. 
Wirgin would reconstitute the data to 
include the following names of ruling 


high priests and princes of the Hasmo 
nean house, founded by Simon Macca- 
bee: Hyrcan I (135-105 B.C.), Aristobulus 
(105-104 B.C.), Alexander Jannaeus (104- 
78 B.C.), Alexandra (78-69 B.C.), Aris- 
tobulus II (69-63 B.C.), Hyrcan II (6340 
B.C., Antigonus (40-37 B.C.). In Appen- 
dix I (pp. 254-258), “A New Key to the 
Dating of Ancient Jewish Coins”, is pre- 
sented a table of new classifications of 
ancient Jewish coins in ten periods: (1) 
from an uncertain date till the begin- 
ning of the Hasmonean Dynasty, 148- 
142 B.C.; (2) officiating time of High 
Priest Simon Maccabaeus, 143-142 till 
136-135 B.C.; (3) officiating time of the 
High Priest Jochanan Hyrcan I, 135- 
105 B.C.; (4) reign of the Hasmonean 
Kings and High Priests, 105-40 B.C.; (5) 
reign of the Hasmonean King and High 
Priest Mattathias Antigonus, 40-37 B.C.,; 
(6) reign of King Herod I and his son 
Archelaus, 37 B.C. till 6 C.E.; (7) Judea 
under the Roman Procurators appointed 
by the ae Augustus and Tiberius, 
6-36 C.E.; (8) reign of King Agrippa I, 
3744 C.E.; (9) the Procurators under 
Claudius and Nero till the end of the 
First Revolt, 44-70 C.E., and finally (10) 
from after the First Revolt till the end 
of the Second Revolt, 70-135 C.E. 

The second principal part of the book 
(pp. 162-209) is obviously the work of 
Siegfried Mandel and is concerned with 
“Fertility Symbols on Ancient Jewish 
Coins”. Mandel maintains that: “It is 
true that an object may be nothing 
more than the object per se; but then 
it must be noted that the object is not 
a symbol, it is a pure and simple sign. 
A symbol can assume the name only if 
it is a partial representation of an ob- 
ject or tf it stands for something other 
than itself.” (p. 179) With this pre- 
supposition in mind, Mandel examines 
the symbols on Jewish coins and finds 
them, so we are supposed to believe, fer- 
tility symbols and these mainly phallic. 
At the end of the chapter (p. 209), Man- 
del concludes: “All peoples have used 
symbols for religious purposes; the Jews 
were no exception. As agricultural peo- 
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ple too, the Jews lived close to the sea- 
sons and the earth, so that both Biblical 
metaphors and symbols directly point to 
life-giving forces.” 

This portion of the book, very Freu- 
dian in outlook and interpretation, will 
undoubtedly provoke severe criticism, 
and rightly so, because it places exces- 
sive emphasis on would-be primitive 
origins and not enough on the proper 
historical and religious significance of 
the symbolism on Jewish coins. For a 
man that acknowledges that the Jews 
have contributed two unique ideas to 
civilization, namely the Messianic idea 
and monotheism, Mandel narrowly con- 
fines himself to seeing all Jewish sym- 
bolism on coins through the eyes of the 
fertility cult. 

The extensive appendices of this book 
(pp. 213-258, nine in all) include a gen- 
ealogical table and a map of ancient 
Palestine, an article on the identifica- 
tion of the Temple Laver, a reprinted 
article of the authenticity of three shekel 
hoards from Jerusalem, a short article 
on the coins found at the time of the 


Dead Sea Scrolls discovery, an article 
on a coin of King Agrippa I, notes on 
fertility symbols, and a new classifica- 
tion key for the dating of ancient Jew- 
ish coins. There is also a brief bibliog- 
raphy. 

This book has many challenging new 
ideas to offer, but it should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny of numismatists, 
historians, and scholars before any of 
the views in it are to obtain wide promi- 
nence. Though many will categorically 
reject the views put forward, the authors 
have shown their determination to chal- 
lenge traditional views on their subject, 
and if nothing else, they are calling the 
reader’s attention to the need for con- 
stant re-examination of the historical 
and numismatic evidence in the light 
of the latest discoveries and are show- 
ing the inadequacies of many of the tra- 
ditional views. This book deserves at- 
tention, if only to answer some of its 
challenges. 


Joun E. REXINE 
Colgate University 
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IN MEMORIAM 


As we go to press, we learn of the sudden death in Switzerland, where he 
was residing, of a member of our Board of Editors, Fritz Kaufmann. Not only 
has Judaism suffered an irreparable loss, but philosophy and Jewish scholarship, 
in general, are the poorer for his passing. He was one of the leading phenome- 
nologists of America, to which field he had made signal contributions. Uni- 
versally, he was held in high esteem. Yehee Zichro Baruch Ma 
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